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AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES FROM JANUARY 1 TO~ 
JUNE 20, 1925 


2,093 Deaths Reported by 57 Cities With an Aggregate Population 


of 27,000,000--Compilation Shows Increases 


URING the year 1924, automobile accidents 
took a toll of 52 persons killed and 1,180 in- 
jured each day ; and within that twelve-month 
period, 19,000 individuals lost their lives by 
reason of vehicular fatalities. It will be re- 
called that 1923 saw an increase of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent in the number of automo- 

Some progress in re- 





bile accidents as compared with 1922. 
ducing the 1923 total of 18,211 deaths by automobile was 
made during 1924; the increase for 1924 as compared with 
1923: being only about 4 per cent. Judging from the 1924 
result, the accident prevention work being done by safety com- 
mittees, traffic authorities and insurance companies is beginning 
to bear fruit, although the time has not yet arrived when the sit- 
uation can be called satisfactory. It is to be noted, however, 
that the reduction of nearly 16 per cent in the automobile acci- 
dent total of 1924 as contrasted with that of 1923 was achieved 
despite the fact that there were 2,000,000 more motor cars in 
use during 1924 than there were in 1923. The outlook for 
accident prevention, in view of the record for 1924, is en- 
couraging if not hopeful. 

On Monday of this week, the United States Department of 
Commerce announced that reports on automobile fatalities in 
1925 have been received from 77 cities of 100,000 population 
or more, covering the period from January 1 to June 20. Of 
these cities, 38 in all show more automobile fatalities in the 
four-week period ending June 20 than in the similar period 


immediately preceding. The cities of Fall River, Lynn, Somer- 
ville, Yonkers, Fort Worth and Nashville have enviable rec- 
ords in that they show no automobile fatalities for the last 
four weeks ending with June 20. The automobile safety rec- 
ord is held so far this year by New Bedford, where only one 
death by automobile has occurred since January 1. 

For 57 cities with an aggregate population of 27,000,000, 
there were 2,093 automobile fatalities reported in the period 
from January I to June 20, 1925, as compared with 2,016 such 
deaths in the period from January 1 to June 30, 1923. Of these 
2,093 fatalities, 417, or about 20 per cent, were reported in the 
four-week interval ending June 20, 1925. 

Considering the records of the 65 cities for which compari- 
sons are possible for the early months of 1923 and 1925, 34 
show more deaths by automobile reported from January I to 
June 20, 1925, than were reported for the first six months of 
1923. 

So far this year, New York city has reported 425 automo- 
bile fatalities, Chicago 254, Philadelphia 116, Los Angeles 108 
and Cleveland 104. During the last four-week period, the 
number of automobile fatalities reported by these five cities 
were as follows: New York city, 91; Chicago, 56; Philadel- 
phia, 21; Los Angeles, 23; and Cleveland, 18. 

It is evident from the foregoing compilation that fatal auto- 
mobile accidents are still on the increase and that the problem 
is one of vital concern to public officials as well as to insurance 
companies, 
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Insurance and Its Problems 


By Epwarp C. STONE 


Associate United States Manager, Employers Liability Assurance Corporation 


NSURANCE is without doubt the foundation of the credit 


of the nation ; without it business generally cannot be safely 


or intelligently conducted. Such a subject has as many 
problems as it is far-reaching and all-inclusive. 

The better to understand the present problems of insurance 
one must understand what at least in modern times insurance is. 
Our great predecessors in the business were chiefly concerned 
in one thing, to wit: the payment of losses and then incidentally 
in so handling their affairs that there should always be available 
for quick and ready payment the funds for those losses. In 
their perfectly proper conservatism they believed that a contract 
was a contract. Undoubtedly they stressed the value of that 
maxim and, having seen to it that a contract with certain definite 
provisions in it was executed, they believed that that contract 
should be carried out according to its terms. While they doubt- 
less spent much time in the careful wording of those contracts, 
they were also rather keen to impress upon the courts their own 
ideas with respect to the meaning of those contracts. This I 
believe to be largely responsible for the feeling one often hears 
now upon the part of the public or from the purchaser of in- 
surance with respect to the conditions under which insurance 
companies pay or fail to pay those losses. 

The real point of the matter, however, is that the one under- 
lying idea apparently of those who first engaged in insurance 
was the payment of losses, or, to use the technical language, 
the indemnifying the insured and saving him harmless from 
certain losses which he had suffered owing to certain contingen- 
cies. In the old days, therefore, an insurance agent was es- 
sentially and almost solely a salesman of a certain product, 
to-wit, a policy or contract for the payment upon the happening 
of certain contingencies of a loss, and his chief effort was 
necessarily to convince his purchaser of the soundness or the 
financial solvency of the company behind the contract. 

Undoubtedly the first essential in insurance is that the word 
“sure” shall remain in the term and an absolutely sound com- 
pany is, of course, the first essential and the thing without 
which insurance cannot exist. Every agent should, therefore, 
make it his first duty as respects at least those companies which 
he represents to be fully acquainted with their financial condi- 
tion, to understand their financial statements, and to be able to 
convince his customer that the company whose contract he is 
selling is one that is able to pay one hundred cents on the 
dollar and is in such condition that no matter what happens 
one hundred cents on the dollar may be paid promptly and 
quickly. The old maxim that “he who gives quickly gives 
twice” is particularly applicable to the policyholder who has a 
claim under a policy of an insurance company. 

In our time, however, there is something more to insurance 
than merely selling a product. Insurance is a good deal more 
than merely paying losses. What the insurance companies of 
to-day should give is service, and what the agent to-day is 
selling as respects all kinds of insurance is, in the last analysis, 


From an address before the New England State Associations of Insurance Agents, 
2t Portsmouth, N. H., June 24, 1925. 


service. Moreover, the service which he in effect is selling is 
not only the service of the company that he represents, but, if 
he be the proper kind of agent, the services of himself as an 
honest, intelligent, efficient, well-trained, and educated man who 
has devoted his business life wholly to that most specialized 
of all things—insurance. 


In other words, behind all contracts of insurance to-day are 
not only agreements to pay certain definite sums of money 
upon the happening of certain contingencies but equally certain 
and efficient forms of service. That company to-day is the 
best example of what insurance really is which can furnish the 
best and most intelligent service to its policyholders. That 
company which by its service is enabled to help its policyholder 
from having a loss is performing a real service and upon the 
principle that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” that company which continually and intelligently gives 
service by way of advice or suggestions to help prevent losses 
is performing the best service and giving the best form of in- 
surance. 


One of the most essential links in this chain of giving proper 
service is the agent who represents the company, because it is he 
who comes in personal contact with the purchasing public. The 
impression which any purchaser gets of the seller is invariably 
the impression which he gets from the salesman or person who 
represents the seller. 

The first and underlying problem, therefore, which concerns 
you as insurance agents is that of securing the best and most 
up-to-date knowledge of what insurance really is and what it 
is that you are to offer by way of sale in payment for the 
premium of your customer. 


This problem is essentially a personal one and it at once in- 
volves every person who takes it upon himself to represent a 
company. There is in reality a real duty here. Every 
honest efficient insurance agent owes it to himself 
to regard himself in a profession as highly honorable and 
useful as that of the physician who guards our health 
and that of our children, and to see to it that he thoroughly 
understands what it is he has to offer for sale, and then to 
see that he himself furnishes to the utmost of his ability his 
essential part of the general service which goes with that con- 
tract. 


and 


If the agent will seriously undertake this duty and as seri- 
ously bend his energies and resources in learning how best he 
can give the service which should be the policyholder’s for the 
asking, no one need ever complain of the attitude of the insur- 
ing purchasing public. There would rarely be a question of 
coverage to be considered. There would rarely, if ever, be a 
case of informing a customer “I am sorry but your policy does 
not cover this loss” if with earnest intelligence the agent first 
sought to find out what it was that his customer needed and 
then, from his knowledge and experience, gave the customer 
what it was that he needed. 
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HOME BUILDING 

OME building in some parts of New 

York city and also in parts of other 
large American cities seems to have suf- 
fered heavily from degeneration dur- 
ing the past few years. The outlying dis- 
tricts of New York and especially Brook- 
lyn and Queens are scenes of mad con- 
struction and there may be seen long rows 
of houses, each exactly like its neighbor, 














frame construction and shingle roof, and, 
we are afraid, of a type which the most 
lenient fire prevention engineer could not 
give a mite of approval. These houses 
have only a few feet of clearance, and 
are often built and occupied before the 
streets are opened, making them practi- 
cally inaccessible to modern fire apparatus. 
With all our present-day knowledge of 
fire prevention, with all our present-day 
wealth of building material, there are 
thousands of homes, where women and 
children live, being reared in a manner 
which would have shocked our Puritan 
ancestors, who, without much knowledge 
of fire prevention, built solid houses, 
many of which have stood 200 years or 
more. ' 

Tt has been pointed out by eminent au- 
thorities that, in many cases, the owners 
of these homes have to begin repairs long 
before their payments are finished, a 
circumstance burdensome to the 
average home owner and likely to create 
a high moral hazard, especially when it 
IS so obvious to everyone that these 
houses are particularly susceptible to 
fire. It seems reasonable to expect that 


very 


later there are bound to be 
sporadic efforts to sell out to the insurance 
companies. 

One of the remarkable things about the 
average home buyer is that, to him, a 
house is a house, having a certain number 
of rooms and baths. The manner of its 
construction seems not to be essential to 
home other than as it may affect its beauty 
or market value. We have never seen 
in any New York real estate advertise- 
ment any mention of the quality of con- 
struction of the building to be sold; it 
seems merely to be a case of frame, 
brick, or stucco, or various modifications 
thereof. As between two frame houses, 
one of poor and one of solid construction, 


sooner or 


the average buyer can detect no difference, 
and if the poor one be better looking he 
will likely buy it at a higher price than 
that for which he could have purchased 
the good one. 

There seems to be, in all these above 
mentioned facts, good cause for some ac- 
tivity on the part of the fire insurance 
companies. The public needs education 
on construction methods and the fire in- 
surance men are the ones to give it to 
them. Furthermore, their own financial 
interest is great enough to warrant much 
more activity than they are now displaying 
in the matter. Obviously there is no great 
difficulty in buying insurance on this char- 
acter of homes, else the building of them 
would stop. And while the risks are not 
refused it cannot be that the companies 
particularly desire such lines. Further- 
more, they have need to warn the present 
owners of the hazards which surround 
them and to make every possible provision 
against a fire in one of these rows. It is 
inconceivable that if one of those houses 
caught fire the flames would stop there. It 
seems extremely likely that a fire in one 
would mean a fire in several hundred. 
There exists a problem which it would 
seem could best be met by making these 
sort of homes unpopular with the public. 

Walter Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
recently pointed out that “there is too 
much irresponsible speculative building, 
where material and workmanship are 
skimped to such an extent that the houses, 
I fear, in some instances, will become 
uninhabitable before they are paid for. 
Those who loan the money can remedy 
these conditions to a great extent by in- 
sisting on good material and workmanship 


5 


on the homes on which they loan.” Mr. 
Stabler is right, and he could have further 
pointed out that the insurance companies 
are assuming great hazards in insuring 
such property. 

There seem to be, in some of the pres- 
ent home building, dangers which are not 
altogether apparent to the people who are 
exposed to them. In that fact lies an op- 
portunity for service. 


Farm Business in lowa 

Des Mornes, Iowa, June 26.—With the or- 
ganization of fire insurance companies, mutual 
in operation, sponsored by the Farm Bureau 
and the Farmers Union, two rival farm or- 
ganizations, fire insurance interests are look- 
ing with deep concern to what promises to 
make inroads upon farm fire insurance. Un- 
der the weight of financial depression farmers 
have been taking kindly to mutual concerns in 
recent years. Every county in Iowa has a 
farmers’ mutual insurance company. When 
these two new companies get into action, 
backed and supported by two powerful farm 
organizations, and with the county mutuals in 
full operation, stock fire insurance companies 
will find in the rural field an opportunity for 
redoubled diligence and painstaking salesman- 
ship. 


Explains Insurance Paid as Income to 
Women 

Wiiliam Alexander, secretary of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, has written a very explanatory article 
on the subject of insurance as paid to women 
in the form of income, which appears on the 
insurance page of the New York Evening Post 
for June 25. 

The article points out the many advantages 
of having insurance paid to women as income 
rather than in a lump sum, not because women 
lack the intelligence necessary to handle large 
amounts, but hecause the majority of them have 
little or no business training. One of the main 
reasons why insurance money does not last very 
long in the hands of widows, says Mr. Alex- 
ander, is that only a relatively few men carry 
adequate amounts of life insurance. 

The real answer to the widow’s problem is 
a sufficient amount of life insurance, taken out 
by the husband during his life, and made pay- 
able to the beneficiary in the form of income. 
Mr. Alexander’s article is well worth the study 
of life insurance men generally. 


New York Fire Report Out 

AtBany, N. Y., June 26.—James A. Beha, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New York, 
will issue Part I of the sixty-sixth report of 
his department on July 1, about sixty days in 
advance of last year. The remaining three 
parts will follow at intervals of about six 
weeks. Copies are being supplied to insurance 
companies whose 1924 annual statements are 
contained in the volume, to the other insur- 
ance departments and to the insurance press. 
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INCOME INSURANCE 


William Alexander’s Latest Book Con- 
tinues to Attract Attention 


The new book on Income Insurance from the 
sprightly pen of William Alexander, and just 
published by The Spectator Company, con- 
tinues to receive approval from the field and 
the contemporary press. Mr. Alexander has 
for many years been an advocate of income 
insurance and the production of this book is 
generally admitted to crown his efforts to se- 
cure a wider market for that form of protec- 
tion. The following extracts from a variety 
of insurance journals indicate the regard in 
which this book is held: 


A new book by Willianr Alexander is always 
welcomed by a large number of followers of 
Mr. Alexander, who has done so much to train 
life insurance men by his scholarly and effec- 
tive advice. 

Not the least service, which Mr. Alexander 
performs in his new volume is to puncture a 
number of popular fallacies. 

The statement that women, on the average, 
waste their insurance in seven years is prepos- 
terous. In most cases husbands leave so little 
insurance that instead of: investing the money 
the widow is forced to use it for current ex- 
penses, and a widow who ought to get $50,000 
but receives only $5000 is doing remrarkably 
well if she can make that last seven years.— 
Eastern Underwriter. 


Mr. Alexander makes a special chapter of 
the subject of selling points, emphasizing the 
value of a card index of such points. 

Mr. Alexander’s book is a fine contribution 
to practical life insurance literature —WVcekly 
Underwriter. 

When one stops to reflect that “income in- 
surance” is by long odds the most prudent form 
of family protection the field for its develop- 
ment is one of the fairest prospects ever put 
before the life underwriter. Mr. Alexander 
keenly realizes this and in his book he has pro- 
vided a veritable arsenal of striking facts and 
effective arguments to promote the sale of this 
form of contract. 

Mr. Alexander has written his present book 
primarily for the agency force of his own com- 
pany, but points out that every argument ad- 
vanced and every rate used can be easily 
adopted by the representative of any reputable 
life insurance company.—/nsurance Field. 


William Alexander has written a useful book 
on “Income Insurance.” Although prepared 
primarily for Equitable agents, another edition 
is projected for the benefit of agents of other 
companies. 

Mr. Alexander's aim has been to prove that 
when and where income insurance is best for 
the beneficiary it is best also for the agent.-— 
Insurance Press. 


There is no finer writer on insurance subjects 
than Mr. Alexander. He has a penetrating 
sense of values. Anything coming from his 
pen is well ordered and convincing.—National 
Underwriter. 


Amtong the many letters received from the 
field on this book are the two following: 


I have received your gold star book, Income 
Insurance. I see its importance to the com- 
munity and its value to the agent.—GEorGE 
Woopsrince, Harvard University. 


I want to thank you, for myself, and for 
the insurance fraternity, for this book; it 
drives home the lesson that you have tried to 
teach for these many years, that income insur- 
ance is the only kind of real life insurance. I 


am confident that the results that will follow 
this work will be most beneficial—W. J. 


Roppy, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Heads Indianapolis Life Men 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 27.—Frederick M. 
Dickerman was elected president last night of 
the Indianapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Dickerman is State manager of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company and has 
been in this capacity here for ten years. Guy 
A. Ramsdell was elected first vice-president ; 
Clarence S. Sweeney, second vice-president ; 
Dan W. Flickinger, secretary, and William W. 
Harrison, treasurer. Messrs. ‘Flickinger, 
Harrison and Sweeney were also named execu- 
tive committeemen for three years. 


Ninety-Year-Old Agent Still Writing 
Apps. 
The venerable J. M. Garland, dean of the 
Franklin Life agents, is past ninety and still 


out among the farmers and in the small towns| 


getting business for his company. In a re. 
cent letter to Supervisor Looney, he says: 

Got a $5000 app. to-day. * * * Premium 
$212.40—and I got the cash, too. Expect to be 
home soon, but hope to land another app. be- 
fore coming back. Quite well—for a ninety. 
year colt! 

Mr. Garland was once mayor of Springfield, 
Tll., where he has spent all his life except sey- 
eral years spent in Washington as secretary 
to one of the Illinois Congressmen. He was 
“only 64” when he went with the Franklin 
and has been a regular producer ever since. 








blessed. 


STRENGTH OF” 
CIBRALTAR” 





OUR DUTY 


The real and truest test of a nation’s 
civilization is not in the number of its people 
but in its ideals. If these be high and chival- 
rous and we are imbued with righteous and 
wholesome patriotism, then the nation will 
find in us citizens with unimpaired virtues 
and strong minds, who will trample under foot 
any oppression that seeks to stifle liberty. 


Whether we dwell in city or town, village 
or hamlet, we should exercise a never-ending 
vigilance so that the principles of right and 
justice will never be interfered with. Let us 
never forget the trust that is ours and let us 
guard well this peace and prosperity so that 
this country may continue to be a grand and 
noble homeland—admired, 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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CANCER HEREDITY 


Arthur Hunter Denies Its Existence 
After Investigation 


FINDS NO PROOF 


New York Life Actuary Submits Facts in 
Letter to New York Times 

Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, has written a letter 
to the New York Times, which was pub- 
lished therein in its issue of June 30, in which 
he denies heredity in Mr. Hunter’s 
letter follows: 


cancer, 


At a recent meeting of a medical society 
there was a discussion regarding the inherit- 
ability of cancer. In the course of the dis- 
cussion it was mentioned that cancer had been 
transmitted from one generation to another of 
mice, and unfortunately many persons deduced 
therefrom that cancer was inheritable in man- 
kind. If that were true, then the truth should 
be stated irrespective of the consequences, but 
I venture to state that there is no proof at 
present that the disease of cancer is trans- 
mitted by inheritance in mankind. 

Under these conditions it is surely better to 
take the position that there is no more charice 
of a person dying from cancer if his father or 
mother had the disease than if he belonged to 
a family in which parents and grandparents 
were free from cancer. Where a parent died 
of cancer a belief in the inheritance of that 
disease probably weakens resistance to disease. 
We do not yet know the extent of the in- 
fluence of the mind over bodily health, but 
it is generally accepted that persons who are 
continually afraid of ill health are more apt 
to “catch” an infection than those who go 
about their daily affairs with courage. 

There is no greater source of information 
regarding the effect on longevity of a family 
history of disease than the archives of the life 
insurance companies. Moreover, the statistics 
published by thenr are not biased and are com- 
piled solely to guide them in the selection of 
risks. If the life insurance companies thought 
that cancer was inheritable, would they grant 
insurance at the regular rate of premium when 
the parent of an applicant died from cancer ? 
Life insurance companies do not make any 
discrimination against applicants with such a 
history. Furthermore, many companies ac- 
cept applicants at the regular rate of premium 
when both of the parents died from cancer, 
provided all the other conditions are satis- 
factory. 

Tn order to determine whether or not cancer 
was inherited, I investigated the records of 
several life insurance companies in the cases 
of policyholders one or both of whose parents 
had died of cancer prior to the date of ap- 
plication for insurance. A very brief. state- 
ment of the results is now given. 

Let us take, in the first place, the records of 
persons both of whose parents succumbed to 
cancer. Among 234 grandparents whose cause 
of death was given there were only two who 
were said to have died from cancer. Fifteen 
years after the policies had heen issues! 775 
sons and daughters of the parents who had 
died of cancer had lived beyond age 40, and 11 
Per cent had died at an average age of 52, but 
none of the deaths had been from cancer. 
Among the brothers and sisters of the parents 
who had died from cancer the cause was 
known in 200 out of 227 cases, and 9 deaths 
Were from cancer. 

My next study was of the family records of 
147 cases where one parent and one son or 
daughter had died from cancer—that is to 
were deaths from cancer in 


two 





the family. During a period of fifteen years 
there was only one death from cancer. 

The third study covered an examination of 
20,000 applications for insurance, among which 
it was found that there were 488 where one 
parent had died of cancer. Taking the 45 
deaths above the age of 40 among the chil- 
dren of these parents, there were 2 from can- 
cer. 

A fourth investigation was made of 125 
policyholders who had died from cancer. 
Among the 250 parents of the insured the cause 
of death of 202 was given at the time of ap- 
plication for insurance, and of these 6 died 
from cancer and 2 from tumors. To check 
these results, the records of another group of 
125 persons were taken at random, in which 
the cause of death was neither cancer nor vio- 
lence. Of the 250 parents the causes of death 
of 126 were known, and of these 7 died from 
cancer and none from tumors—practically the 
same result as among the parents of the 125 
who died from cancer. 

Through the courtesy of one of the New 
York hospitals I obtained the family history 
of 100 patients admitted for cancer. Among 
the 200 parents of the patients there were only 
5 who were stated to have died from can- 
cer. 

Tt is recognized that there was an indisposi- 
tion in the past on the part of many men and 
women to admit that their relatives died from 
cancer, and that methods of diagnosis were 
much less conclusive than at present. | \Mak- 
ing a large allowance for these factors, there 
is no proof in the foregoing investigations that 
the disease was inherited. 

Dr. Karl Pearson, the famous eugenist, 
examined the family histories of an equal 
number of cancerous patients and of non-can- 
cerous persons. He came to the conclusion 
that there was practically no difference he- 
tween them in respect to the prevalence of the 
disease among their relatives. A number of 
othr notable investigators came to the conclu- 
sion that the factor of human heritability is 
of little, if any, importance. 

The fact that a number of deaths from can- 
cer appear in a sinele family does not prove 
that the cancer is inheritable. These instances 
are so extremelv rare that they should not be 
considered an offset to the many cases where 
cancer is clearly not inherited. 

After studying the available material on the 
subiect T am satisfied that there is in general 
no hereditary predisposition to the disease, and 
that a person one or both of whose parents 
died from cancer is no more likelv to die from 
it than those whose family history is free 
from that blemish. 

ARTHUR HUNTER, 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
New York, June 24, 1925. 


The Prosperous Agent 

There are many characteristics essential to 
the successful agent and they are all listed in 
William Alexander’s well-known book entitled 
“The Prosperous Agent.” From the fifty-three 
given the following is selected as representa- 
tive of the value of this book: 

Sharpers are able to sell worthless things 
to confiding people, and it is possible that, to 
gain a livelihood, a man without faith ‘n life 
insurance could sell it; for multitudes of 
enlightened people already recognize its intrin- 
sic value. 

But the really successful agent must be loyal 
to the cause he advocates. 

He must be a firm believer in life insurance 
and in its efficiency. 

His loyaltv to the company he represents 
must be manifest. 

And he must be loyal to his clients. 


7 





Seattle Underwriters Complete Campaign 

SEATTLE, WaSH., June 25.—The largest sum 
ever raised for a specific purpose by endow- 
ment insurance was netted in the recent cam- 
paign to endow the Children’s Orthopedic Hos- 
pital here, Jay E. Williams, retiring president 
of the Seattle Life Underwriters, announced 
at the annual banquet and election of officers 
on the liner President Grant. 

George L. Buck was elected president of the 
association. Others elected were: Harry M. 
Walthew and John W. Prinz, vice-presidents ; 
Charles FE. Cole, treasurer, Kenneth 
White, secretary. 

W. Dwight Mead, general chairman of the 
hospital endowment fund, was given a gold 
plaque representing a life membership in the 
association. 

Figures covering the endowment campaign’ 
were furnished by Mrs. Oliver M. Roberts, 
treasurer of the hospital. Altogether $1,046,- 
184.50 was raised. Of this $900,000 was re- 
ceived in new endowment insurance; $125,000 
came from written bequests, and $22,500 came 
from cash subscriptions. 

The campaign was featured the 
newspapers and proved a wonderful publicity 
agent for the institution of life insurance. 


and 


daily in 


“Colonial Life’’ Appears 

The new issue of “Colonial Life,” the pub- 
lication which is issued by the Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America from its home 
office in Jersey City, which has just come to 
aand, contains a wealth of matter which is of 
special interest to the holders of industrial life 
insurance policies. 

One article dealing with the cash surrender 
values could be placed in the hands of every 
life insurance policyholder in the country with 
very good profit to the business. 

The tendency to take advantage of the bor- 
rowing or surrender privilege at the expense 
of the protection provided to the insured and 
his family, is too often resorted to by policy- 
holders as an easy and convenient method of 
meeting a temporary emergency which in many 
cases could be met in other ways by a little 
more determination and _ self-denial. 


Mr. Micawber and Salary Savings 

Under the above title the Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of America has issued to em- 
ployers a new booklet which describes the or- 
ganization’s plan for salary savings to provide 
life insurance for employees. Explanations of 
the methods by which the theory can be put into 
practice, proper authorization forms, and sound 
arguments in favor of the plan are included in 
what is a very attractive booklet. A pamphlet, 
designed for distribution to employees, is at- 
tached, so that emplovers may appreciate the 
full benefits of the plan. 











All this is so obvious that it needs no 
demonstration. 
The Prosperous Agent sells at $1 per copy 


in manila cover, and $1.50 in cloth hinding. 
Orders will be promptly filled by The Spec- 
tator Company. 





THE SPECTATOR 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Matured Endowments Paid 





DURING 1924 THE NEW YORK LIFE PAID 
$21,600, 154.36 


IN MATURED ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Tue ENDOWMENT POLICY is a combination of insurance and savings. It provides 
for insurance during the endowment period, usually 10, 15, or 20 years—and then, if the 
insured survives, for the payment of the policy in cash. In the combination each part helps 
the other. In computing the premium to be paid the charge for insurance is low because it is 
term insurance, and the charge for the endowment is low because only the survivors need to 
be provided for. 





The insured provides for two contingencies—one of which is sure to happen. He will 
either die and leave the amount of his policy to his family, or he will live and receive it himself. 
All he has to do is to keep up his policy—it keeps him insured and saves money for him. 





Every life insurance policy issued on the Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, or the 
Endowment plan, contains a savings element. This element is a part or all of the reserve fund 
which the company must set aside for the policy and add to each year. The reserves of all its 
policies make up the bulk of a life company’s assets. 


The reserves on Ordinary Life and Limited Life policies reach the face of the policy 
at age 96, in the New York Life, and such policies are then paid to the insured if living. Upon 
Endowment policies the savings element reaches the face of the policy at the end of the En- 
dowment period. 


The Endowment policy protects the insured’s family during their dependence and his 
own vigorous years, and protects his own old age in case he lives long 


Can the New York Life serve you under such a contract? 
Endowment Policies did not come into use until policies began to be written with non- 


forfeiture provisions, in which action the New York Life was the pioneer in 1860. The Com- 
pany paid its first matured endowment in 1871. 





Total amount paid in Matured Endowments, 1871-1924, $310,980,151.67 





NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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DEATH OF THOMAS F. BARRY 
Globe Mutual President Passes Away 
While Visiting Asbury Park 
Thomas F. Barry, president of the Globe 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chicago, III., 


‘died of apoplexy Monday night while visiting 
"Asbury Park, N. J. He was there for the first 


time in twenty-five years. Mr. Barry was ac- 


companied by his only daughter, Mrs. Webster 


Deitz. He left the North End hotel, where he 
was staying, about six o’clock in the evening, 
for an hour’s walk. Later his body was dis- 
covered in a bathing pavilion by two boys. 
Mr. Barry organized and became president 
of the Globe Mutual Life in 1895. He was 
born in Limerick, Ireland, and at an early age 
went to London, where he became connected 
with the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Some years later he came to America and lo- 
cated at Albany, N. Y., as an agent of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. In 
1895 he went to Chicago to organize his own 
company which, under his management, has 


' for many years successfully conducted a local 


| industrial business. 


——————— 


Mr. Barry was very well 
educated and held a number of degrees from 
universities here and abroad. 

His body will be taken to Chicago Friday 
and funeral services will be held Saturday. 


An Interesting Tale 
St. Louis, Mo., June 26.—John J. Crow of 


| the International Underwriters of Los Angeles, 


Cal., agents for the International Life of St. 
Louis, Mo., tells the following interesting tale 
of how a little chap helped him sell $5000 of 
insurance on his dad: 

“Upon canvassing a man with a view of rais- 
ing his already large amount of insurance I 
was confronted with a disinterested: ‘Give 
me a week to think it over.’ I was compelled 
to reluctantly consent. 

“The following week I fulfilled my appoint- 
ment, to find a much more eager prospect and 
this is the story he told me: 

““A few nights after you were here, my wife 
and I sat discussing our insurance needs, lit- 
tle dreaming with what interest our five-year- 
old son was ‘listening in.” Presently he asked, 
‘Daddy, what is insurance?’ ‘How much money 
would mother get?” Well, who would get it 
if both of you died?’ Receiving satisfactory 
answers to each question the little fellow 
breathed a sich of contentment, stuck his 
thumbs under the suspenders of his overalls and 
his little chest swelled with pride as he said: 
‘Well, it sure makes a fellow feel good to know 


» his Daddy thinks that much of him’ 


‘When he finished his story he sat down and 
Wrote the application for $5000.” 
State Mutual Agents in Session 
Agents of the State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Worcester, Mass., are in session at 


the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. An interesting 
- varied program has been provided. Among 
those attending are Robert L. Jones, general 


age i T . ° euane 
sent in New York, and his associate, William 


F. Plume. 


Girard Life Stages Contest for Albert Short 

During the month of May, the Girard Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, put on a 
contest in honor of Albert Short, second vice- 
president. The contest was purely honorary 
and was a huge success, producing, as it did, 
the largest volume of paid-for business during 
any month in the history of the company. The 
entire contest was planned and conducted by 
the agency manager and field force unknown to 
Mr. Short and was a great surprise. 


The entire scheme was handled as follows: 
A master chart was drawn with a heading in 
honor of our second vice-president in heavy 
black type. Below this and taking up the full 
length of chart in two lines were the outline 
letters A-L-B-E-R-T S-H-O-R-T spaced and 
numbered. These were reproduced by photo- 
stat. 

A miniature application (red) with the 
words “honorary application,” “agency” and 
“amount” were used to fill in the name. These 
were numbered to correspond with numbered 
spaces on the chart. 

The idea was to see how many times Mr. 
Short’s name could be spelled out, making 56 
applications for each chart. Each sticker 
designated an application. 

Each agency was supplied with blank charts 
and each morning a sticker was completed and 
mailed as the business was received and ap- 
proved and were placed on the chart. In this 
way the field were posted at all times as to the 
progress that was being made and who was 
doing the most towards that end. Great in- 
terest was shown during the entire contest as 
it was every agent’s desire to appear on the 
charts and only 56 applications were required 
to complete a chart. 


Merchant Life Guaranteed Income Policy 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 26.—The Mer- 
chants Life Insurance Company, of Des 
Moines, has recently issued a guaranteed in- 
come policy, providing a 6 per cent income for 
ten years and principal paid in full at the end 
of ten years, premiums payable through a pe- 
riod of thirty years. As an illustration, if a 
policy is taken out when the applicant is thirty- 
five years of age the monthly interest payments 
will start when the insured reaches the age of 
sixty-five and will continue to the age of sev- 
enty-five, at which time the principal will be 
paid to the insured in a lump sum. In case 
of the death of the insured before he reaches 
age seventy-five the monthly interest payments 
for the balance of the ten-year period will be 
paid to the beneficiary under the policy and 
at the end of that period the principal will be 
paid to the beneficiary in a lump sum. If the 
death of the insured occurs before reaching 
sixty-five then the benefits under the contract 
will be paid to the beneficiary in the form of 
monthly interest payments, on the basis of 6 
per cent, over a period of ten years, and pay- 
ment of principal in a lump sum at the end 
of that period. 








JUST PUBLISHED 





A NEW BOOK 


By 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


ON 


INCOME 
INSURANCE 


This book deals in a novel way 
with this important subject. 


Agents who have sold Income In- 
surance, and those who have failed 
to sell it, will find it invaluable. 


It demonstrates the fact that what 
is best for the family is best also for 
the agent—that agents who offer 
Income Insurance in appropriate 
cases make more money than those 
who do not. 


It emphasizes the fact that preach- 
ers, artists, 
writers and other men who lack 


doctors, teachers, 
business training are as incom- 
petent to take care of their money 
as women, and that if women were 
trained they would be as competent 
investors as business men. 


It proves that women suffer less 
from get-rich-quick swindles than 
through investments that appear 
to be conservative, but are not, 
or which deteriorate after purchase. 


One chapter in this book contains 
a longer list of good income selling 
points than has ever before been 
gathered together. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Publishers 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange . NEW YORK 
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Louisiana Life Underwriters 


New Orveans, La., June 26.—The annual 
meeting of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Louisiana was held at the Louisiane restau- 
rant on the evening of June 23. 

At this meeting the following officers were 
elected to serve during the ensuing year: 
President, Peter Epes, general agent of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life; vice-president, Miss B. 
B. Macfarlane, supervisor of Louisiana agents 
of the Pan-American Life: secretary-treas- 
urer, R. A. Hopkins of the American Insurer. 

The board of directors includes the above 
officers and the following: James W. Smither, 
R. F. Lawton, H. L. Garic, Otho Thomas, T. 
D. Wharton and Frank S. Whitten. 

Under the administration of Frank S. Whit- 
ten, the retiring president, the Association has 
almost doubled its membership. This is quite 
a feather in the cap of Mr. Whitten, espe- 
cially when coupled with the very gratifying 
fact that every life insurance company operat- 
ing in this State is now represented in the 
organization. 

O’ Hacerty. 


Appointed Educational Supervisor 


Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles A. Tushingham as_ educa- 
tional supervisor at the home office. 

Mr. Tushingham entered the service of the 
Provident in the Pittsburgh agency, June 16, 
1916. He has served under two general agents, 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Ryan, as agency super- 
visor, and is well known to Provident repre- 
sentatives on account of his consistent personal 
production. He is a member of the faculty of 
the School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
University of Pittsburgh, and is exceptionally 
well qualified for the position to which he has 
been appointed. 











A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Ever since 
1851 this Company has furnished unex- 
celled life insurance protection at a low 
net cost and has maintained its record of 
unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the 
past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, 
a spirit that permeates the entire activity 
of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 











unlimited production. 
rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








John Hancock Weekly Premium Changes 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston announces that beginning 
July 1, it will issue a 10-cent weekly premium 
life policy at ages I to 9 inclusive. The bene- 
fits under this new policy will be slightly in 
excess of twice the amount of the benefits un- 
der the company’s 5-cent weekly policies, but 
the maximum is not reached until a year later 
than under the present 5-cent policies. 

From the same date also the company will 
issue the so-called “Minor Twenty-Year 
Endowment Policies” in multiples of the 5- 
cent weekly premium, as follows: 

Ages I and 2, maximum 20 cents; ages 3 
and 4, maximum 25 cents; ages 5, maximum 
30 cents; ages 6, maximum 35 cents: ages 7 
and 8, maximum 40 cents; ages 9, maximum 45 
cents. 

The increase of limits adds materially to the 
opportunity for writing juvenile endowments. 
A new form of the 25 cent endowment poli- 
cies for minors has also been formulated which 
will be issued at ages 1 to 9 inclusive. 


New York Life Underwriters Active 


The Life Underwriters Association of New 
York is circulating letters from James A. 
Beha, Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, in reference to complaint of twisting 


preferred against Herman Brandt, of New 
York. Although pointing out that he believes 


Mr. Brandt has violated the law, Mr. Beha, 
very leniently, allows him to continue with 
the warning that a second offense will result 
in a cancellation of his license. 


Southland Life Broadens Policy Form 


Vice-President and Actuary Paul V. Mont- 
gomery of the Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany has announced that the waiver of premium 
disability benefit is to be included without 
charge on all term policies taken after June 
15, 1925. This change of policy, of course, is 
subject to the usual underwriting rules of the 
Southland. The benefit will not be added to 
any policy taken before June 15 and in no 
case will disability annuity be granted. 


It 


Luncheon for William M. Wood 


William M. Wood, Pittsburgh manager of 
the United States Life Insurance Company, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon given last 
week by Edward A. Woods, manager there of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. The luncheon was attended by 
over fifty leading general agents of Pitts- 
burgh, and by Henry Moir, president of the 
United States Life Insurance Company, as 
well as by E. G. McCormick, general manager 
of the Reliance Life Insurance Company. 

All present tendered glowing tribute to the 
work of Mr. Wood, both as an agent and as 
a member of the local and national associations 
of life underwriters, in both of which he has 
been very active. 

As a result of this luncheon Mr. Wood was 
the sole topic of comment in “Jim” Borland’s 
column in the Franklin-Oil City News-Herald 
for June 25. Mr. Borland, the writer, is an 
intimate friend and a whole-hearted admirer 
of Mr. Wood and did not hesitate to say so 
in very complimentary terms. 


Equitable’s Entry Age Lowered 

Frank H. Davis, agency vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, has announced that the company will, 
in the future, accept application for limited 
payment life, endowment and convertible poli- 
cies between the ages of 10 and 14. Insurance 
on single line between these ages must not ex- 
ceed $2000. Double indemnity and total dis- 
ability will not be included nor will ordinary 
life or term policies be written. 


Heads Utah Life Men 


Satt Lake City, Urtan., June 25.—Major 
Samuel S. Parker has been selected president 
of the Utah Underwriters Association and 
Rufus K. Hardy and D. Angus Boyer as first 
and second vice-presidents respectively. Sig. 
Simon was elected treasurer and Walter S. 
Payne, secretary; all are of Salt Lake City. 
Mr. Hardy had not attended a meeting of the 
association since he was accidentally shot 
whilst hunting last fall. He made a short talk 
in which he expressed thanks for kindness 
shown by members during his illness. 
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Part of his tool kit 


The Saturday Evening Post is part of 
the tool kit of almost every American bus- 
iness man. He must read it to keep up 
with the times, to know what his com- 
petitors are doing and tounderstand how 
the great manufacturers are presenting 
their wares to the American public. 

The advertising of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company in The Saturday 
Evening Post is compelling widespread 
comment. Hartford agents know that 
this advertising pays, for it carries a 
message of adequate protection, sound 
fire prevention service and the coopera- 
tion of trained insurance agents. 

It is one of the things that make a 
Hartford connection of ever increasing 
value to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 














STRONG 
\\\ To SUSTAIN 





The Agent’s Success Is 

The Company's Success 
With this ideal of co-operation in mind, our constant 
thought is to extend agents a service that will help 


secure prospects, ascertain their needs, build up inter- 
views and complete business. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
of CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 

R. J. Maclellan, president W. C. Cartinhour, vice-president and secretar¥ 
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Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company will establish a few more agency con- 
nections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to repre- 
sent—a powerful organization, reliable service 
and a full line of desirable policies offering pro- 
tection on property and commercial activities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta Ga. 
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KANSAS FINDING 


Referee’s Report Favorable to 
Companies 


SUSTAINS PROFIT CALCULATIONS 


Recommends Tornado Reduction — Other 
Rates Found to Be Reasonable 

Gilbert H. Frith, referee in the Kansas rate 
case, has filed his report in the district court 
of Shawnee county, Kansas, and his findings 
are highly favorable to the companies. This 
report is on evidence submitted in the case of 
the Aétna Insurance Company, plaintiff, against 
William R. Baker, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Kansas, who is a substitute defendant 
for Frank L. Travis, superintendent at the time 
the action was started. The action arose out 
of an order issued by the former superintend- 
ent for a reduction of insurance rates in Kan- 
sas. The order was dated March 1, 1922. Mr. 
Frith, who was appointed referee, concludes as 


follows: 


ConcLusions oF Law 


I 
The insurance rates existing on tornado in- 
surance are, and were at the time the order 
was made, excessive and unreasonably high; 
the rates ordered are reasonable; therefore, 
the order in so far as it applies to tornado in- 
surance should be sustained. 


2 

The insurance rates existing on all lines of 
insurance, other than tornado, are not and 
were not at the time the order in question was 
made, excessive or unreasonably high: the 
rites ordered are unreasonably low; therefore, 
the order in so far as it applies to such other 
lines should be set aside. 

Mr. Frith makes a number of findings of 


fact from which his conclusions are drawn. 
The first of these states that tornado insur- 
ance and fire insurance must be considered 
separately. It also states that classification is 
undesirable and that a period of ten years 
should be used as a basis for determining the 
rate question. 

Finding number two states that 5 per cent 
is a fair underwriting profit but that rate 
changes should not be made unless the profit 
exceeds 7 or falls below 3 per cent. 

He calculates the underwriting profit for 
the business in Kansas for the ten-year period 
from 1913 to 1922 by three different methocs. 
In finding number three he uses the premiums 
earned to expenses incurred method but adds 
35 per cent of the difference between the un- 


_ earned premium reserve at the beginning and 


the end of the period. This gives him a figure 


of 6.29 per cent of the written premiums, which 


He finds 
that, had the rate order been in effect during 


| that period. the profit would have been unrea- 
> sonably low. 


Computed without the addition of the 


| above-mentioned figure, the result he finds to be 


41 per cent of the written premiums. Had 


| the rate order been in effect there would have 
| been a loss of .075 per cent of the written pre- 


miums, which he characterizes as confiscatory. 

Calculated on a basis of written premiums 
to incurred losses and expenses, he found that 
the profit would have been 10.2 per cent of the 
written premiums, which was unreasonably 
high. With the rate order in effect this figure 
would have 5.3 per cent of the written pre- 
miums, which was not unreasonably low. 

Computing the underwriting profit of the 
tornado business on the earned premium basis, 
he finds that for the pericd mentioned it would 
have been 21 per cent of the written premiums, 
while if the rate order had been in effect it 
would have been approximately 11 per cent. 

He finds it not proper to try to allocate 
capital and surplus to Kansas on any basis 
for rate determinations. If it must be done, 
however, he recommends the addition of 10 
per cent for the value of the agency plants. 
Neither does he believe that any allocation of 
investment earning should be made. 

Finally he finds that the change from the 
1909 edition of the analytic schedule to the 
1914 edition produced slightly higher rates on 
the whole—but he is unable to say that it was 
altogether due to the change. 

The report is on the whole a vindication of 
the analytic shedule. Mr. Frith finds it as 
just as any system could he expected to be. 


CONFLAGRATION ALLOWANCE 
The report refuses to consider conflagrations 
as meriting an extra allowance, such as is pro- 
vided for in the commissioners’ agreement for 
computing underwriting profit. Mr. Frith’s 
conclusions on this are interesting, in view of 
the recent discussions on the subject: 


I think it cannot be questioned that there is 
much merit in the clainy that upon some basis, 
as a matter of accounting, the tremendous 
losses that sometimes occur should be dis- 
tributed over the entire country. Perhaps it 
would be fair tc charge to Kansas a share of 
such losses occurring in other States. Certainly 
it would be equitable if the plan was univer- 
sally followed so that, in the event of, say, a 
$5,000,000 fire in Kansas, only $1,000,000 would 
be charged to her loss account and the re- 
mainder to the other States. But the thought 
is something new, and while it should not 
therefore be condemned, it does not seem to 
have yet reached the point where, even from 
a bookkeeping viewpoint, such charges can he 
allowed. It would obviously he unfair for 
Kansas to assume any of the burdens of an- 
other State unless all were going to do the 
same. The plan does not appear to have been 
universally adopted or even to have been pre- 
sented elsewhere, except at the superintendents’ 
convention, and when and if it is. the answer 
to it, or the action taken with respect to it, is 
problematical. 

But even assuming. as a matter of account- 
ing that some such distribution of losses 
should be made, it does not of necessity fol- 
low that the companies are entitled to addi- 
tional compensation therefor. Regardless of 
how or to whom these excessive losses are 
charged, the companies are entitled only to a 
fair return on their business as a whole, in- 
cluding so-called conflagrations and catas- 
trophes. And I think a return of 5 per cent 
of the premiums received is reasonable. 


INVESTMENT EARNINGS 
Another interesting and, to the fire compa- 
nies, very satisfying section of his report, is 
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BANKER ARRAIGNS AGENT 


Richmond Official Says They Do Not 
Give Service 





NO CAUSE FOR BANK AGENCIES 


Oliver J. Sands Cites Reasons Strengthen- 
ing National Association Rule 

Oliver J. Sands, president of the American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va., addressed the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents at 
its meeting last week and severely criticized 
the members because of the fact that “insur- 
ance agents are not looking after the inter- 
ests of insureds.” He followed this arraign- 
ment up with a vindication of the rule against 
banks agencies, advancing some entirely new 
thoughts on the subject. Some extracts from 
his address follow: 


Banks are credit institutions and as such 
vitally interested in insurance. Bankers 
not prone to grant credit to individuals and 
industries not protected by insurance, and 
bankers, as buyers of insurance, have had seri- 
ous fault to find with several forms of insur- 
ance, particularly fidelity and burglary. It was 
only after a fight through the American Bank- 
ers Association that they have been able to 
secure better forms and the abolition of war- 
ranties, and bankers feel that they have just 
cause of complaint on account of fixed rates 
covering the entire country on fidelity and 
burglary policies. Furthermore, rates on fidel- 
ity bonds should be fixed with some considera- 
tion of the risk incurred. 

Insurance agents are not looking after the 
interests of insureds, but seem more interested 
in looking after the interests of the companies 
they represent, and it has too often occurred 
that not until insurers get together in associa- 
tions are their interests properly considered. In 
such associations, however, my experience in 
dealing with the managers of insurance com- 


(Continued on page 25) 


are 
are 











that which argues against the consideration of 
investment profits in determining rate changes: 


Aside front the question of solvency, the 
matter of how plaintiffs invest their funds, 
whether in stocks, bonds, real estate or other- 
wise, cannot he said to be affected with a pub- 
lic interest. The business of underwriting is 
in reality the sale of a service by the company 
to the insured whereby the former, for a con- 
sideration, agrees with the insured to reim- 
hurse him under certain conditions, for any 
loss the latter may sustain. For the service so 
rendered, the company is entitled to a profit 
and the interest of the policvholder (and there- 
fore the public) begins and ends with the effi- 
ciency of that service and the certainty that 
the obligation will be performed. 


In further discussing this subject he makes 
the following apt illustration: 


Over a period of years the companies lose 
money on their underwriting. but their invest- 
ments have been so fortunate as to permit a 
profit in the aggregate. Can it be contended, 
under these circumstances, that the companies 
must continue to write insurance for the same 
rates? Or reverse the situation: Suppose 
their underwriting profits to have been large 
hut unfortunate investments entirely wiped 
them out. Could the companies successfully 
prosecute an action to increase their rates? 
To answer the questions, one can hardly do 
more than ask them. But if authorities are 
wanted, they are not difficult to find. 
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ENDORSE MILWAUKEE DECLARATION 


New England Agents Resolve to Support National Association Principles 


COMMISSION EVILS TO BE REMEDIED 


Special Representatives, Appointed from Eastern Union and from Territorial Ad- 
visory Board, Will Meet Soon 


By W. EucENE Roescu 


The adoption of a resolution endorsing the 
principles of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, and the announcement of a 
definite plan for attempting the 
commission problems, were the business high- 
lights of the fourth annual convention, held 
by the New State Associations of 
Insurance Agents, which closed at the Hotel 
Wentworth, (near 
N. H., last Thursday morning. The text of 
the resolution, supporting the famous “Mil- 
waukee declaration” of the National Associa- 
tion, is as follows: 


solution of 


England 


Newcastle Portsmouth ), 


The members of the New England Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents, present at the 
fourth annua! convention in Portsmouth, N. H., 
June 23-25, 1925, reaffirny their belief in, and 
their loyalty to, the principles of the Ameri- 
can agency system. 

Because of its past accomplishments and the 
possibility it possesses for even greater and 
more efficient service to the insuring public, the 
companies and the agents, we pledge our united 
support in helping to make possible such re- 
sults. 

The present conditions in the world of in- 
surance affairs demand the best we have to 
give, and we urge our entire membership, at 
all times and under all circumstances, to sup- 
port right principles and oppose bad practices. 

We commend the officers of this association 
for the stand they have taken on the important 
questions of the day, and we urge each and 
every member of our respective State asso- 
ciations to carefully study and sympathetically 
consider the annual address of our chairman, 
Edwin J. Cole. 

In order that we may place ourselves on rec- 
ord as supporting the principles of the Milwau- 
kee Declaration as defined by the Savannah 
mid-year meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, Be it Resolved, That, 

We approve and endorse the action our ad- 
visory board as expressed in Chairman Cole’s 
address and that we recommend to the officers 
of each of the New England State Associations 
that such action be taken as soon as possible 
that will incorporate the principles of the same 
in each respective constitution and by-laws in 
such manner and form as may be consistent 
with the laws of each State. 

The committee on resolutions was made up 
of James L. Case as chairman, and J. M. Roche 

and iD W. Cor Vk. 

Forecast Action on Commisston Evits 

» Inthe annual report of Edwin J. Cole, chair- 
pF man of the New England advisory board, was 
§ contained an outline of intended action on the 
commissions to be paid agents in 
New England territory. After reviewing the 
Work of the advisory board, Mr. Cole said that 
the general rate of commission allowed agents 
P operating under the Eastern Union agreement 
p has heen in force since ro1t and has survived 


question of 





& 
§ 


q longer than any working basis previously in 





force. However, Mr. Cole indicated that the 
commission situation as it applied to fire in- 
and New Haven, 
“intolerable, and apt to “work 
ruin” unless a remedy was offered. The con- 
ditions existing in those cities, continued the 
speaker, cannot be localized and “it is well 
known that many companies are dissatisfied” 
Casualty and life 


surance in Worcester was 


mischievous” 


and are ready for a change. 
insurance companies have settled the commis- 
sion issue, stated Mr. Cole, and the fire com- 
panies must follow suit. 

diffi- 


situation 


Describing the plan for attacking the 
the 
England, Mr. Cole said that a com- 
Union 
New 


Union 


culties surrounding commission 
in New 

mittee of 
will similar committee 
England advisory board. The 
group will be composed of Guy E. 
chairman; EF. T. Cairns, vice-chairman, and E. 
S. Archer, F. D. Layton and John A. Cosmus 
The advisory board’s committee, in addition to 
Mr. Cole as chairman, will include James L. 
Case, Edgar B. Prescott, James W. Cook, 
Joseph M. and Norman S. Attwood. 
The two bodies will meet at an early date and 
endeavor to evolve some workable solution of 


five members of the Eastern 


meet a from the 
Eastern 
Beardsley, 


Roche 


the commission muddle. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 

The convention sessions proper opened on 
Wednesday morning with an invocation by the 
Rev. W. S. Jones of Portsmouth, and were 
presided over by Edwin J. Cole. Edward C. 
Stone, associate United States manager of the 
3oston, was one of the 
featured speakers on the first day. A compre- 
hensive summary of Mr. Stone’s address ap- 
these Another 

appear on Wednesday 
morning was Winslow Russell, whose discus- 
“How the Insurance 
3e Eliminated” was presented in last week’s 


Employers Liability, 


pears elsewhere in columns. 


orator scheduled to 


sion of 30ootlegger Can 
issue of THE Spectator, together with a re- 
port on the get-together dinner meeting that 
was held Tuesday night. 

ComMuUNITY CreEpIT SYSTEMS 
the the 
Warren S. Shaw as secretary and treasurer, 
and that of Edwin J. Cole as chairman of the 
New England advisory board, there was a 
discussion of “Community Credit Systems” 
lead by Raymond S. Redfield of Springfield. 
Mr. Redfield described the action of the 
surance Association of Springfield, begun on 
January 1, 1925, in enforcing a plan whereby 
credit was extended to clients through pre- 
mium payments by interest-bearing notes con- 


Following reading of reports of 


In- 
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The system 
specifies that the premium contracted in any 
given month shall be paid by the fifteenth of 
the second succeeding month. If this is done, 
the policy is canceled and, through an arrange- 
ment with the credit bureau of the local 
chamber of commerce, the information regard- 
ing the insured is made available to the mem- 
bers of the association. By means of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to thirty-two members of the 
Springfield association, Mr. Redfield learned 
that twenty-one considered that the plan made 
collections easier; eighteen said it did not in- 
crease the number of notes accepted; ten 
thought the accounts lost by enforcements were 
undesirable, anyway, and twenty-one said the 
system was a benefit. The subject of “District 
Conferences” was discussed by Fred R. Smith 
of Haverill, Mass., and Winslow Russell was 
the last speaker of the Wednesday session. In 
the evening there was an entertainment and 
dance at which the winners of the golf tourna- 
ment The list of these is 
given elsewhere in this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


taining the right of cancellation. 


were announced. 


THURSDAY’S MEETING 

At the beginning of the Thursday session, 
telegrams of greeting were sent to and re- 
ceived from the Virginia and Texas Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents then in session in 
those States. The telegram from Virginia 
contained the information fhat the agents there 
had adopted the Milwaukee declaration and 
would attempt to enforce it. That from the 
Texas Association was signed by Thomas C. 
Moffatt, president of the National body, who 
had gone to Dallas to be present at the local 
The adoption of the resolution en- 
the Milwaukee declaration and the 
address made by George FE. Turner, counsel 
for the Casualty Information Clearing House, 
Chicago, featured the Thursday business. Mr. 
Turner’s another 
page of this journal. 

At the end of discussion concerning the value 
of conventions, C. O. Kelly of Massachusetts 
moved that “The conventions of the New Eng- 
land State Associations are worth while and 
should be continued.” This was adopted after 
the topic had been handled by Messrs. Lang of 
Maine, Madden of Rhode Island, Brown of 
Vermont, Hatfield of Connecticut, and Briggs 
of Rhode Island as well as by George A. 
Wood, former speaker of the House in New 
Hampshire. 


gathering. 
dorsing 


remarks will be found on 


ad 
Co-OPERATION WitH LocaL Boarps 

Hon. Lee H. Brow, secretary of the Ports- 
mouth Chamber of Commerce, following his 
introduction by James L. Case, spoke on “Co- 
Between Local Boards and Local 
Chambers of Commerce.” He said that there 
was now a general recognition of the necessity 
for insurance to indemnify against losses and 
that insurance men were benefactors, whose 
efforts were being more and more appreciated. 
srancé men can accomplish much good by 

co «rating with local boards in the matter 
of fe prevention, said Mr. Brow, and thus 


operation 
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check property losses. “Insurance companies 
hold, as their principal stock in trade, the con- 
fidence of the public, and this confidence is 
largely won by the local agent,” concluded the 
speaker. 

Joseph Roche, president of the Maine Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, in treating with 
the question of “Facing Facts and Solving 
Problems” stated that the insurance agents 
throughout the country must take concerted ac- 
tion in disposing of business troubles. He re- 
ferred to the Massachusetts compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance bill as an instance of what 
should be prevented in the way of inimical 
legislation. 

Closer relations between association members 
and the officers of the State organizations were 
urged by Donald North, former president of 
the Connecticut Association. Mr. North also 
spoke of agents’ qualification laws and said that 
by this means the number of unqualified agents 
in Connecticut had been reduced from 15,000 
to 7500 and the brokers front 400 to forty. 
The possibility of a flat 20 per cent commission 
scale in New England was pointed out by G. S. 
Cilley of Exeter, N. H., who thought that 
this would be a desirable thing. 


“Jim” Case’s TALK 

The New England State Associations—past, 
present and future—were reviewed by James 
L. Case, former president of the National As- 
sociation, who said that organization was a 
vital factor in the conduct of the business, and 
made it clear that the New England advisory 
board had not power to bind any State asso- 
ciation to any course of action. “The insur- 
ance business is now the insurance profession 
and demands the best there is in every insur- 
ance man,” said Mr. Case. He told the con- 
vention members to take an active part in the 
development of the business and said: “Give 
the best you have to your local boards, State 
associations and to New England in order that 
our business may be bigger and better as days 
go by.” 


Girt TO CHAIRMAN COLE 

One of the closing acts of the convention 
was the presentation of a handsome parlor 
lamp to Chairman Cole and Mrs. Cole, in rec- 
ognition of the former’s efforts on behalf of 
the New England Associations. The presenta- 
tion was made by Thomas D. Faulkner, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Association, speaking 
for the six State organizations. 


Will Write Cotton Insurance 
The Boston Insurance Company, Boston, has 
arranged to associate itself in the writing of 
cotton insurance with the companies in the of- 
fices of Edwin G. Seibels, of Columbia, S. C. 


NEW ORLEANS NEWS-LETTER 


Louisiana Agents Want Flat Commission 
Rate 


New OrtEANS, LA., June 26.—No matter if 
the weather be fair or foul, if the skies be 
clear or hung with ominous clouds, if the sun 
be shining brightly or the rain falling in tor- 
rents, George A. Petrie, president of the 
Louisiana Insurance Society, is always on deck 
looking out for the interests of the local agents 
of the State, whether they belong to the so- 
ciety or not. 

He has recently, in behalf of the executive 
committee, issued a timely circular on the sub- 
ject of the flat 20 per cent commission and 
the agents are notified that if this desideratum 
is to be secured concerted and prompt action 
is necessary. 

The agents are urged to address their com- 
panies at once expressing their willingness to 
have all the fire business in their office placed 
upon a 20 per cent flat commission basis. 

The committee is informed that the com- 
panies will welcome the co-operation of the 
Louisiana Insurance Society in the adjustinent 
and settlement of this question. 

So the Louisiana local agents should not 
stand upon the order of doing what the society 
urges them to do, but should, as Manager 
James B. Ross perennially advises: “Do it 


now. 


Fire ALARM SYSTEM 

The fire alarm system of the city is being 
extended and greatly improved. The Commis- 
sion Council has voted an appropriation of 
¢50,000 for this much needed work. Twenty- 
six new master alarnt boxes have already been 
installed and additional ones are in process of 
installation and will be in operation before the 
end of the year. This will give a total which 
will fully suffice for present needs. 

The fire prevention committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce have been giving this 
matter close attention and the above is the 
gratifying results of their work. 


Tron SAFE CLAUSE 
scored another 
as. the 


The iron safe clause has 
victory. An_ establishment known 
Lucille Shop was destroyed sometime ago and 
the companies carrying the insurance denied 
liability and suit in the Civil District Court 
was brought to compel settlement. 

The companies showed that the assured had 
violated the iron safe clause and had not kept 
a correct and true record of their business. 

The judge sustained all of the points made 
by the defense and proceedings were dismissed. 

The companies interested were the Glens 
Falls, United States Fire, Niagara and Mil- 


PLAN INSURANCE EXCHANGE 

St. Louis May Have Center Similar 1; 
That in Chicago and Other Cities 

St. Louis, Mo., June 26.—St. Louis will hay. 


a twenty-story $2,500,000 Insurance Exchang, 


building, located on a prominent Olive stre 
corner in the vicinity of the Federal buildin 
if tentative plans now under consideration ard 
carried through. 

The promoters of the project plan to s¢ 
entire floors of the structure to prominent ger. 
eral insurance agencies, life companies, ace. 
dent and casualty concerns, etc., on fifteep. 
year payment plan. 

A prominent St. Louis real estate operate, 
is promoting the project and the plans hay; 
been sketched by one of the leading architect) 
of the city. The building will be designed 
cater especially to the need of insurance office 

The structure would front 54 feet on Oliv 
street by a depth of 109 feet, giving 520) 
square feet of office space on each floor. 

Under the co-operative building plan pros! 
pective tenants would contract to purchase on 
er more floors. One-fourth of the purchas! 
price would be paid in cash and the balano} 
in 180 equal monthly payments. At the enif 
of fifteen years the purchaser of a floor woul 
not only have title to his floor but would alse 
have a pro-rata interest in the first three floor. 
of the structure. It is expected that the grou! 
floor stores would prove very valuable becaus| 
of the 


strategic location of the propose 
building. 





Will Standardize Missouri Fire Equipment! 

St. Louts, Mo., June 26.—The standardiz} 
tion wagon of the Missouri Inspection Bures! 
has started on its rounds of the cities an’ 
towns of Missouri to change fire hose, hy. 
drants and couplings to the national standard 
W. J. King is in charge of the truck and iti 
planned to have him visit seventy-five town 
in various parts of the State before returnin| 
to St. Louis. The first towns to be called « 
are Valley Park, Union, Owensville and Nev! 
Haven. 


Liberty National Getting Started 

Morritton, ArK., June 26.—Twenty ager: 
cies for the Liberty National Fire Insurane 
Company of this city have been establishe! 
State. These agencies include th’ 
Exchange National Bank and the newh) 
formed Federal Bank and Trust Company of 
Little Rock. 


over the 





waukee Mechanics. St. Clair Adams, one ¢ 
the leaders at our bar and former district 2 
torney, conducted the successful defense. 


O’ Hacerry. 





Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 





J.HARRIS LENKER, President. 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manage « 
—e 
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FAIR DEALING NEEDED 





George E. Turner Addresses New 
England Agents 





IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 





Achievements of Business Should Be 
Brought Home to All Citizens 


George E. Turner, counsel of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House, Chicago, ad- 
dressed the convention of the New England 
State Associations of Insurance Agents at the 
Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H., last 
week, on the topic of “Insurance and the 
People.” He outlined the relations between 
the public, the insurance companies and the 
agents, and stated that agents should give up 
their conception of insurance as a commodity 
to be sold and should visualize it as a service 
to be offered. It is necessary that agents repre- 
sent a reputable institution, continued Mr. 
Turner, and they should know their business 
and what it has to present in the way of in- 
demnity against loss. 

“Insurance is not comprehensively definable 
in its own terms,” said the speaker. “In truth 
and in breadth of its comprehension it can 
only be conceived relatively.” Mr. Turner re- 
viewed the constitutional assembly that drafted 
the Constitution of the United States and 
urged insurance men to profit by the vision of 
the delegates who framed that historic docu- 
ment. Dealing with the value of insurance to 
the American people and the necessity for 








“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE oe 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders..... 


Assets...... 


1,752,290 
4,543,938 














having agents constantly inform their clients 
regarding its worth, Mr. Turner stated: 


In the discharge of its important duty in the _ 


rapid development of our industrial and eco- 
nomic life, insurance has a creditable record. 
It has met every test which has been placed 
upon it by the unprecedented industrial and 
economic development of this country. No 
business has been subjected to more severe 
tests. Time after time it has stepped so quickly 
and yet so quietly between industry and dis- 
aster that its presence has been scarcely noted 
and its accomplishment promptly forgotten. 
Without warning revisions of the laws of the 
land have thrust great burdens upon it which 
it has shouldered without a stagger. 

Insisting that agents should take a promi- 


nent part in the affairs of the nation, the 
speaker said that “The most dangerous aspect 
of our political and economic life to-day is the 
tendency of the citizen to forget that he is in 
part a monarch with a nation as his personal 
responsibility.” Insurance agents, in order to 
bring the facts of the business before the pub- 
lic, should make use of advertising in local 
papers, and should get before lunch clubs, 
chambers of commerce and civic organizations. 

Mr. Turner indicated that the time was 
coming when agency appointments would not 
be controlled by volume of premiums alone, but 
by the manner in which a man represented a 
company. Troubles in the business will largely 
vanish, he said, as soon as the companies catch 
the spirit of insurance for America rather than 
of insurance for insurance’s sake and appoint 
agents accordingly. Outlining the qualifications 
of an agent, Mr. Turner stated: 

“An accurate knowledge of the business, an 
earnest and energetic application of yourself 
to that business, fair dealing with your custom- 
ers and an absolute loyalty to the company 
which you represent are fundamental charac- 
teristics which both the public and your com- 
panies have a right to expect of you.” 


TEXAS AGENTS MEET 
H. A. Lawrence Elected President—Con- 
stitution Amplified 

Datias, Tex., June 26.—H. A. Lawrence, 
of Fort Worth, was elected president of the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents on 
June 26, the second day of the annual two- 
day meeting held in Fort Worth. The next 
meeting place is to be announced by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were five principles to govern insur- 
ance practices in Texas that were added to the 
constitution of the association. They are: 
Agent’s ownership of expirations, except in 
case of fraudulent practices; non-overhead 
writing, protection of local agents against the 
competition of non-resident brokers in that all 
lines should be written in accordance with the 
conditions to which the risk is subject locally; 
limited agency representation of the same com- 
pany in the same territory; and the recogni- 
tion in placing business by members of the 
association of those companies which show a 
willingness to co-operate in upholding the 
principles of the Texas Association of Local 
Agents and the American agency system. 
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Arson Convictions in Wisconsin 
Mapison, Wis., June 26—Two confessions 
have been made to the State fire department 
within the past few days, both men have 
pleaded guilty and have been sentenced, one to 
a two-year term in Waupun prison and the 
other to a three-year term in the State re- 
formatory. Announcement of the confessions 
and the sentences were made by W. Stanley 
Smith, Insurance Commissioner, Monday. 
John Eastwood, 35, Ladysmith, was sen- 
tenced Friday by Judge James Wickham. 
Frank Redej, Two Rivers, pleaded guilty be- 
for Judge Schmidt, Two Rivers, of attempt- 
ing to burn his own home and was sentenced 
to three years in the reformatory. 


William J. Smyth Enters Brokerage 
Business 

William J. Smyth, until recently in charge 
of the Chicago office of The Spectator Com- 
pany, has entered the general insurance broker- 
age business with James E. Landy, 45 Nassau 
street, New York. Mr. Landy has been in the 
insurance brokerage business or about twenty 
years, and the new firm of Landy & Smyth 
will write all lines of insurance, including fire, 
life, casualty and surety and their various 
branches. Mr. Smyth has many friends and 
the outlook for the success of the new firm is 
very bright. 


“The Rental Group” 

Volume six of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Library has just been published under the title, 
“The Rental Group.” This, which, like its 
predecessors, is written by Henry Willard 
Brevis under the direction of the Brearley 
Service Organization, deals with rental value 
and leasehold insurance. 


Standardize Jewelers’ Block Forms 
The companies writing jewelers’ block poli- 
cies under the recently passed New York law 
have been holding numerous conferences, as 
a result of which forms and rates have been 
standardized. The schedule is on the basis 
of that used in England. 
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‘ LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 
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THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1853 4 ? 
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MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 , be 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1866 fact on 
$5,252,813.31 $3,751,385.75 $1,000,000 $501,427.56 $1,501,427.56 “1 twen 
HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. In 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES from a 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers this stat 
General Agents for Southern Territory: i : 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston. of a ti 
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Ordinary Life Insurance INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS building 
Industrial Life Insurance The Capitol Life Insurance Company pany, ai 
‘ : ‘ Paist, Ir 
Total claims paid 25 years ending Neng 
December 31, 1924, $40,141,939.18 aie 
building | 
C. A. CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas’ politan | 
The National Life & Accident Insurance Co. move int 
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| National 
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: INCORPORATED - 1872 ie Sate 
Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice-Pres. ssiieiiibiih: similis ai saab 
CAPITAL : = 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. $] 2. 500.000.00 trict prio 
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1 Liberty Street, New York Auto | 
“OSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent | GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. $1 64. 89 y, 335 64. ery 
56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. | 72 Kilby Street, nek) iglAs 7 9 - ne ni 
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1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio ° 
New York City 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
. L. LERCH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. San Francisco, California 
BOSTON OFFICE 
FIRE ‘AND LIFE ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Business Slow in Quaker City.—Business 
may be reported “bad” along Walnut street, in 
fact one of the “old timers” says that not 

n twenty years has he seen a June so slow 
ree a production standpoint, but he follows 
this statement by saying that he never knew 
of a time when so many important changes 
were taking place in the insurance district. 
Enumerating a few of these points out 
the Lumbermens Insurance Company moving 
from quarters on the north side of the street, 
where it has been for many years to the south 
side of the street into the new and beautiful 
building of the Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany, as well as to find Stokes, Packard, 
Haughton & Smith doing likewise. Doriss & 
Paist, Inc., one of the large agencies here, has 
just moved into the new Employers Liability 
building; the local branch office of the Metro- 
politan Casualty Company is just about to 
move into new quarters in the General Acci- 
dent building; while the Maryland Casualty 
Company is planning to move from its pres- 
ent location so that a new and handsome struc- 
ture may be erected for its use. The Peoples 
National Fire having bought the old home of 
the Lumbermens, will move into that place; 
while the Travelers Fire of Hartford will go 
into the property now being occupied by the 
Peoples National. In fact so many changes 
have been made here in the past five years that 
one who was familiar with the insurance dis- 
trict prior to that time, had he been away from 
the Quaker City continuously for a like pe- 
riod, would almost need a guide for a day or 
two if many calls were to be made. But the 
district has taken on an atmosphere of pros- 
perity and progression and those who have 
been responsible in any way for these changes 
deserve much credit for this enterprising 
accomplishment. 

Auto Brokers Upset——Brokers here are 
very much exercised over the Chrysler auto- 
mobile companies’ plan for insuring the new 
automobiles being sold by that concern. Many 
of them vow and declare that they positively 
will not only refrain from buying cars of this 
make, but they will do everything possible to 








—_ 





keep others from doing so. In addition to 
this it is said, that if reports current regard- 
ing a certain insurance company being mixed 
up in this deal by way of reinsurance are found 
to be true that concern will absolutely receive 
no further business from them on any class 
of risk. Brokers have been hard hit here 
recently so far as automobile business goes, 
the reciprocal exchange of the Keystone Auto- 
mobile Club being responsible for the loss of 
much business. It can easily be seen why 
they are so hostile to this Chrysler proposition, 
as it comes right on the heels of the adoption 
of the club insurance plan. 

Insurance Department Adds to Staff.—The 
offices of the Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania have been removed from the quarters 
on the upper floor of the Capitol building at 
Harrisburg, down to the third floor front, 
into the quarters formerly occupied by the 
health department. This gives them more roont 
and better facilities all round. It probably 
marks the first of a series of important hap- 
penings in this branch of the Pennsylvania 
State government’s administration. Three new 
examiners have just been appointed by Insur- 
ance Commissioner McCulloch to assist Chief 
Examiner Leyden. The examining staff of the 
department is still very considerably under- 
manned but it is hoped more men will be added 
at a time soon to follow. The appointees are 
all recent graduates of the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. They are 
E. E. Moyer, E. J. Kean and Ray Latshaw. 
The positions carry a salary of $2160 per year. 

John A. Frazier to Manage Travelers.—- 
John A. Frazier, assistant secretary of the In- 
surance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed manager in Philadel- 
phia of the Travelers Fire Insurance Company. 
Mr. Frazier will assume his new duties as of 
July 15, at which time the company will be- 
gin writing business in Philadelphia. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 
Agents for Mercury.—D. FE. Timmerman 
& Co. have been appointed Boston agents of 
the Mercury Insurance Company of St. Paul. 
The Mercury, which is owned by the St. Paul 


Fire and Marine, was admitted to Massachu- 
setts just a few days ago. 

New England Fire Chiefs—The New 
England Fire Chiefs Association at their an- 
nual convention last week, held in Pittsfield, 
unanimously turned down a resolution sub- 
mitted by John Ashmead, engineer of the Na- 
tional Board, that salvage work should be in- 
corporated as a part of the regular activities 
of each fire department in the New England 
States. The Association conceded, however, 
the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the matter. Discussions which followed were 
heated, with several of the fire chiefs criticis- 
ing the methods of fire insurance underwrit- 
ing, claiming risks were not inspected carefully 
enough. 

Prizes for Students.—A fund of $200 has 
been raised by the Insurance Society of Massa- 
chusetts to be used to award prizes to those 
taking the examinations of the Insurance 
Library Association. The money was contrib- 
uted by several of the Boston offices. 

Big Earthquake Cover.—Field & Cowles 
have obtained contracts for a total of $45,000,- 
000 of earthquake cover, covering the exten- 
sive properties of the Edison Electric Light & 
Power Company in Eastern New England. 


F. W. Jennings Heads Utah Agents 
Satt Lake City, Utau, June 26.—Frank 
Jennings, prominent Salt Lgke City fire 
agent, was elected president of the Fire In- 
surance Agents of Utah at their semi-annual 
meeting at the Hermitage Hotel, Ogden, last 
week, and H. T. Carter, also of Salt Lake 
City, was chosen secretary-treasurer. These 
gentlemen were the only officers elected by the 
association at the meeting, which was attended 
by fire agents from all of the principal fire in- 
surance points of the State. It was decided 
to hold the mid-winter meeting at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, on December 6. 

At the banquet in the evening E. Hugh 
Miller, Salt Lake City, acted as toastmaster, 
and among those who spoke were: Mayor 
Kirkendall of Ogden; J. H. Roberts, district 
secretary of the Board of Fire -Underwriters 
of the Pacific; John H. Andrews, president of 
the Insurance Agents Association of Ogden; 
State Insurance Commissioner J. G. McQuar- 
rie and C. C. Rassmussen of Ogden. Talks 
were along the lines of co-operation and fire 
protection matters. 
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Number Twenty-Seven 7 Thursday, July 2, 1925 in t 
Un 
To Our Agency Force:- ing 
tiv 
BY GUM, FELLOWS, BUSINESS IS GOOD. It seems ABSOLUTELY USELESS to . 
tell you that we APPRECIATE your SPLENDID work, FINE co-operation, pos 
ENTHUSIASM and STICK-TO-IT-IVENESS. resi 
Nobody knows ANY BETTER than we that it is a HE MAN'S JOB to "hit a 
the ball" these hot, sultry, energy-sapping summer days. It would gla: 
be a REAL PLEASURE to snuggle down in the "EASY CHAIR" and grab off | ano 
a little of the stuff that, according to Shakespeare "KNITS UP THE C 
RAV#LED SLEEVE OF CARE." : =y 
But a GOOD insurance man "NEVER SLEEPS" and you are certainly PROVING i of | 
yourself to be all of that--AND MORE. I guess we've ALL been in the i 41.3 
business TOO LONG not to know that we can't "SPEND" the ccmmissions = 
earned in "DREAMLAND." re 
PERHAPS THE FQLLOWING SUGGESTIONS WILL BE OF A LITTLE HELP. WE rest 
HOPE SO! hie 
Just at this PARTICULAR time there is a fine opportunity for the turt 
writing of ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, BURGLARY AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. caus 
M 
The vacaticn period "PEPS" up all of these lines. A TRAVEL ACCIDENT . 
may cause a LONG ABSENCE from business; CHANGE OF DIET--eating 'round i easi 
in different places--MAY CAUSE a spell of illness. THESE POSSIBILITIES ing 
should make ACCIDENT AND HEALTH AN EASY SELLER. froi 
new 
THEN THERE IS THE AUTOMOBILE. If left at home FIRE AND THEFT are ' lar 
the necessary items if the owner is to be able to keep the "DARNED und 
OLD CAR" off his mind while he's away. If the CAR IS A PART of the anot 
vacaticn, then FIRE AND THEFT, PLUS LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND : - 
COLLISION. It might be well to ADD A LITTLE TORNADO just to be abso- a 
lutely safe. ; A 
Next, WHAT ABOUT THE HOUSE? Will it be CLOSED UP or RENTED out? whh 
In either case RESIDENCE BURGLARY is the answer. If rented, the pip 
SERVANTS of the TENANTS may "TAKE A FEW LITTLE THINGS." If NOT po 
rented, the OWNER'S servants--OR SOMEBODY ELSE--may be tempted. : deci 
"NUF SED"! ; & 
Yours appreciatively, itil 
2 : will 
- : 4 upo1 
4 Je 
tion: 
wv meet 
At 
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PLATE GLASS MEETING 


Plan to Organize New Department of 
National Bureau 


SOME OPPOSITION DEVELOPING 


Statement by Jesse S. Phillips—Eleven 
Companies Voted Against Project 
The organization of a plate glass department 
in the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters was discussed at a special meet- 
ing held in New York city last week. A tenta- 
tive vote, taken at the session, showed sixteen 
companies in favor of the plan and eleven op- 
posed to it, two companies not voting. As a 
result of the meeting, a committee of three 
companies will be appointed to confer with 
William F. Moore, head of the existing plate 
glass rating organization, and make a report at 
another gathering, probably in September. 
Companies arrayed against the plan point 
out that, under the rating system instituted by 
Mr. Moore in 1917, the loss ratio on this class 
of business was reduced from 54.6 per cent to 
41.3 per cent in seven years despite an increase 
of 189 per cent in the volume of business trans- 
acted. In 1924 the total premiums reached 
$16,463,361, and the losses were $5,603,889: this 
resulting in a loss ratio of 37 per cent. 
There are sixty companies in the Moore organ- 
ization now, and it is evident that any real dis- 
turbance of the such as might be 
caused by a clash between the corrpanies in the 
Moore bureau and those which might join the 
National Bureau's projected department, could 
easily result in a rate war. The companies vot- 
subsequently withdrew 
Those which voted for the 


only 


business, 


ing against the plan 
from the meeting. 


new department were, with one exception, regu- 
lar members of the National Bureau. Some 


underwriters feel that there is no necessity for 
another plate glass rating organization, and in- 
sist that the successful work done by Mr. Moore 
as an independent organizer should not he 
thrown aside. 

After the regular meeting, those companies 
which had signified*their willingness to become 
members of a plate glass department in the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters held a short session, at which it was 
decided to organize such a department as of 
October 1, 1925. The steps necessary to this 
end were deferred until September, when mem- 
bers will be enrolled, a governing committee 
will be appointed, and methods will be settled 
upon for the transaction of business. 

Jesse S. Phillips, general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau, 


meeting, in which he said, in part: 





issued a statement following the. 


At the meeting held at the offices of the Na- 
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tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers on Wednesday, June 24, 1925, to dis- 
cuss the proposal to establish a plate glass de- 
partment in that organization, stock companies 
writing approximately seventy-nine per cent of 
the plate glass premiums transacted by compa- 
nies of this class in calendar year 1924 were 
represented. The majority of these companies 
signified their willingness to affiliate with such 
a department when organized. These compa- 
nies, together with others which were not in 
atendance, but which were consulted later, 
transacted over forty- five per cent of the pre- 
miums in this line written by stock companies 
during calendar year 1924, w hereas those which 
definitely registered their objection to the plan 
transacted only a trifle more than thirty-five 
per cent of such premiums. It is erroneous, 
therefore, to state that the opposition to this 
proposition was widespread, and that such op- 
position represented two-thirds of the entire 
plate glass business. 


New York Superintendent Gives Luncheon 
to Department Chiefs 

James A. Beha, Insurance Superintendent of 
New York, gave a luncheon to the heads of 
the department at the Lawyers Club in New 
York city on Monday of this week. The affair 
was in celebration of the completion of the 
superintendent’s first year in office and gave 
him the opportunity to express his apprecia- 
tion of the loyalty and co-operation he had met 
with from all those under his administration. 

The principal speakers, in addition to Super- 
intendent Beha, were Jesse S. Phillips, gen- 
eral manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters: James J. 
Hoey, former deputy superintendent and part- 
ner of the well-known brokerage firm of Hoev 
& Ellison, and James A. Lown, another former 
deputy superintendent. 








May Compel Service Car Drivers to Insure 

Sr. Lovuts, Mo., June 29.—The 
committee of the St. Louis Board of Aldermen 
has reported out favorably the bill requiring 
service car drivers to either carry $10,000 in- 
surance or put up a bond to protect their pa- 
trons against loss through wccidents sustained 
while passengers in The 
organized service car operatives of the city 
that it will 
irresponsible 


legislative 


such service car. 
favor the measure on the theory 
eliminate the fly-by-night and 


class. 


Becomes Assistant Agency Manager 

J. E. Lowe has joined the home-office staff 
of the National Casualty Company, Detroit, 
as assistant agency manager. Mr. Lowe has 
had considerable experience in the field, partic- 
ularly reference to agency development 
and for many years was identified with 
the accident and health department of the 
Mutual Life. 


with 
work, 


Pacific 








SUIT IS BROUGHT 





Union Indemnity Seeks Court Ap- 
proval of Deal with Northwestern 


OPPOSITION BY WISCONSIN COMMIS- 
SIONER 


Company Replies to The Spectator’s Re- 
quest for Full Information 
Mapison, Wis., June 29.—The Union In- 
demnity Company, of New Orleans, has 
brought suit against the Wisconsin railroad 
commission and Insurance Commissioner W. 
Stanley Smith to force the approval of the 
sale of Union Indemnity Company’s stock in 
the State in exchange for stock of the North- 


western Casualty and Surety Company, of 
Milwaukee. 
The offer, in connection with this exchange 


of stock submitted by the company, gives 4.4 
shares of Union stock for one share of North- 
western stock. The par values are $10 and 
$100 respectively. Mr. Smith contends that a 
just and equitable basis for this exchange 
would be 5.4 shares of Union stock for one 
share of Northwestern stock. 

Commissioner Smith has at several times re- 
auested that a special stockholders’ meeting be 
called so that the Northwestern stockholders 
could be presented with a statement showing 
the comparative financial conditions of the two 
companies and decide the comparative values 
of the capital stock of the two companies. 

Commissioner Smith declared that he has 
received letters from stockholders who contend 
that the exchange should be on the basis of 
seven, eight or nine shares of Union stock for 
one of Northwestern stock: 


Upon receipt of the foregoing dispatch from 
Its correspondent, THE Spectator telegraphed 
to the home office of the Union Indemnity 
Company for full information regarding the 
legal suit. In response te this telegram, the 
following reply was received through H. F. 
Weissenborn, resident vice-president of the 
company’s New York city office: 

[To the Editor of THe Sprcrator] 

The following is a reply to your telegram to 
our home office at New Orleans inquiring in 
regard to the Northwestern matter, which was 
received over our private wire late last 
evening : 

A joint hearing of the Railroad Commission 
and the Insurance Department of the State of 
Wisconsin concerning the proposal of the 
Union Indemnity Company to acquire the stock 
of the Northwestern Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany was held on Tuesday, June 16, 1925. 


Promptly following this hearing the Railroad 
Indemnity 


Commission gave the Union Com- 
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pany written approval of its application. In- 
surance Commissioner Stanley W. Smith has 
not yet expressed his approval and has sug- 
gested to the Union Indemnity that it modify 
the terms of its proposal to the Northwestern, 
which the Union Indemnity Company has re- 
fused to do. 

The attitude of the directors of the North- 
western Casualty and Surety Company is ex- 
pressed in the following communication ad- 
dressed to Insurance Commissioner Smith by 
the attorneys of the Northwestern Casualty 
and Surety Company under date of June 25, 
to-wit: 

“We are greatly surprised to receive your 
telegram of June 23 stating you will not give 
your approval to the terms of the proposal 
of the Union Indemnity Company made to 
stockholders of Northwestern and suggesting 
Union modify its proposal. The evidence pro- 
duced at the joint hearing on June 16 before 
that Railroad Commission and your representa- 
tive showed conclusively that the proposal was 
eminently fair and just to the stockholders of 
Northwestern. The Railroad Commission has 
expressed in writing its readiness to issue per- 
mit and we are at a loss to understand why 
vou who should realize the condition of North- 
western Casualty and Surety Company are 
withholding your approval. 

“We wish to clearly bring before you the 
fact that the directors of the Northwestern 
have for over eight months been endeavoring 
to secure your approval of a plan to further 
finance the company but you have arbitrarily 
declined to permit the sale of further stock 
unless it was sold at the ridiculously high and 
absurd price of $190 a share, which you should 
have known was an outrageous price to de- 
mand for the stock in the company’s then con- 
dition and was impossible of sale at that price. 

“You are again obstructing a plan to save 
the Northwestern from bankruptcy with the 
full knowledge of the fact that since the audit 
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Statement as of 
December 31, 1924 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets...... $7,046,054 
Bere ee 1,225,000 
Ninn ow Kane os 745,272 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
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Burglary and Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 
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of April 30 the company has suffered further 
severe losses. 

“The proposal of the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany has been approved by the directors of 
the Northwestern and by more than two-thirds 
of the stockholders of the Northwestern. 

“Since then an examination of the company 
has been made by disinterested experts and 
participated in by your department. With the 
result of this examination before them the 
directors of the Northwestern even more fully 
realize that the offer of the Union Indemnity 
Company should be approved immediately. 

“The Union Indemnity Company has _ noti- 
fied the Northwestern that it will not modify 
its offer in any respect. 

“The responsibility is now up to you.” 

The Insurance Commissioner refused to re- 
cede from his position and the Union Indem- 
nity Company with the full approval of the 
Northwestern interests has appealed to the 
courts for a favorable judgment. It is un- 
derstood that the case will have priority and 
that a very quick decision will be rendered. 


Seek Hand of Politics in Bond Practices 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 30.—In an effort 
to find out how the surety companies entered 
in this State obtain their business, Governor 
Pinchot has personally instituted a special 
board of investigation headed by E. H. Canar- 
roe, a special aide to the secretary of the 
Commonwealth. James J. Leyden and J. A. 
Dailey, the other members of the board of 
investigation, are attached to the insurance 
department of the State. 

It is said the search being made by these 
probers may go as far as the books of vari- 
ous surety companies writing bonding business 
here. The governor’s idea is to learn, if 
possible, the connections between politics and 
bond letting in Pennsylvania. 


Increases Illinois Compensation Rates 


Cuicaco, Itu., June 30.—A 6.1 per cent in- 
crease in compensation rates for the State of 
Illinois has been promulgated by the National 
3ureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
The advance is due to an amendment to the 
workmen’s compensation act of the State lib- 
eralizing the benefits accruing to the workers. 


W. S. McCurdy Dies 
W. S. McCurdy, president of William B. 
Joyce & Company, Inc., of St. Paul, died sud- 
denly last Saturday night. Mr. McCurdy, who 
was forty-eight years of age, was one of the 
best known surety men in the West. He is 
survived by his wife and three children. 


Edward T. Shipman Resigns 
Edward T. Shipman, manager of the New 
York city office of the Metropolitan Casualty 
Company, has resigned from that post. The 
resignation will take effect not later than 
August I. 
Write Bond for $1,750,000 
Cuicaco, Itt., June 29.—A building comple- 
tion bond for the Jewelers’ building at Wa- 
bash and Water street, amounting to $1,750,000, 
has been written by Conkling, Price & Webb, 
general agents for the Fidelity and Casualty. 
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LIBERAL RESERVES 





Examination Report on London Guar- 
antee and Accident’s United 
States Office 





ADMITTED ASSETS NOW $16,982,545 





Company’s Management Successful—Sat- 
isfactory and Fair Treatment Being 
Accorded Policyholders 
The New York Insurance Department re- 
cently completed its examination, as of Decem- 
ber 3, 1924, of the American branch of the 
London Guarantee and Accident Company. 
The condition of the company, as shown by 
the report, indicates admitted assets of $16,- 
982,545, with a surplus to policyholders of $1,- 
377,900 and aggregate liabilities of $15,604,645. 
The report also shows that, since the date 
of the last examination, the home office has 
sent an additional $1,000,000 to the American 
branch, of which C. M. Berger is United 
States manager. This augmentation would 

bring the surplus up to $2,377,900. 

In determining the liabilities of the com- 
pany, the examiners increased the fidelity and 
surety reserves for claims by $333,084 and 
added to the workmen’s compensation reserves 
by $418,588. While it was conceded that the 
reserves set up by the company for liability 
claims had an inherent equity of about $760,- 
000, the full statutory reserve was used, no 
credit being given. 

The New York examiners found that under 
the management of Mr. Berger, the company’s 
United States branch was being efficiently ad- 
ministered and was financially sound. Policy- 
holders are receiving satisfactory and fair 
treatment and losses are being promptly at- 
tended to. 
as follows: 


The examination report concludes 


As indicated by the exhibits heretofore set 
forth the company’s underwriting since the 
last examination by this department as of 
December 31, 1921, reflects a loss of $2,482,- 
908.29. During the same period the investment 
gain amounted to $3,194,882.20, making a total 
gain from underwriting and investments of 
$711,074. 


Death of Thomas J. Magner 

Cuicaco, Inu., June 20.—Funeral services 
for Thomas J. Magner, president of Meeker- 
Magner Company, general agents for the Gen- 
eral Accident and the Potomac Fire, who died 
Thursday at Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn., 
were held from the residence, 6434 Hyde 
Park boulevard, Monday. Burial was in Cal- 
vary Cemetery and the services at the Church 
of St. Thomas the Apostle. Mr. Magner was 
fifty-nine years old and is survived by his 
widow and two sons, Thomas G. and Richard 
Mr. Magner had been in the insur- 
ance business twenty-five years. 


Magner. 








Declares Quarterly Dividend 
The American Credit Indemnity Company, 
St. Louis, at the recent meeting of its board 
of directors declared the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 per share; par value $25. 
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BUREAU STAFF CHANGES 


Peter Malah, from Indianapolis, Goes 
to Chicago 


F. R. HARRIS TRANSFERRED 


New Chicago Manager Has Had Wide Ex- 
perience—Is World War Veteran 

Jesse S. Phillips, general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, announces several changes in the 
personnel of the branch bureaus of his organi- 
zation. Peter Malah, former manager of the 
Indiana Branch Bureau, has been transferred 
to fill the vacancy left by Robert FE. Laley in 
Chicago. Mr. Malah is thirty-four years of 
age. He served as first dieutenant (infantry) 
in the United States Army during the World 
War, having obtained his commission in No- 
vember, 1917, at the Plattsburg Officers’ Train- 
ing ‘Camp. He joined the Bureau forces on 
February 10, 1919, as a compensation insurance 
inspector and was transferred after four weeks 
of preliminary training at the home office to 
the Connecticut branch office in Hartford. 
After service as an inspector in Connecticut, 
Tennessee, Texas and Illinois he was made 
manager of the Rhode Island branch office. 
From this office he was temporarily transferred 
to Maine and placed in charge of the branch 
office in Portland. On June 16, 1921, he was 
transferred to Indianapolis and made manager 
of the Indiana office, where he continued to 
serve in that capacity until his recent trans- 
fer to Chicago. Mr. Phillips introduced Mr. 
Malah to the local representatives in Chicago 
at a luncheon on Friday, June 26. 

F. R. Harris, former manager of the Bureau 
branch office in Maryland, has been transferred 
to take Mr. Malah’s place in Indianapolis. 

T. W. Roberts, former manager of the 
branch office in Towa, has been transferred to 
the Maryland office to tuke Mr. Harris’ place 
in Baltimore. 

P. E. Koplein will fill the vacancy created 
by Mr. Roberts’ transfer to Maryland. 

W. B. Taylor, who has been an inspector at 
the Maine branch office of the Bureau, will! 
take Mr. Koplein’s place as resident engineer 
in Nebraska. 


Merit Rewards for Careful Automobile 
Driving 

St. Louts, Mo., June 26.—The Maryland 
Casualty Company, represented in St. Louis 
by the Ewing-Phister Underwriters Company, 
has an interesting plan for discouraging acci- 
dents on the part of drivers for commercial 
vehicles protected against public liability. 

Under the plan, each driver for one of the 
agency’s automobile liability risks who goes 
through an entire year without an accident 
claim of any sort is presented with a hand- 
some gold “Safe-Driver” pin. 

How this plan works out was shown the 
other day when four drivers of newspaper de- 
livery trucks used by the Globe-Democrat, St. 


Louis’ largest daily newspaper, were given 
such pins. The presentation ceremonies were 
staged in the company’s garage in the presence 
of the other drivers. Needless to say the 
honors accorded the safe drivers should en- 
courage their brother chauffeurs to strive for 
pins next year. 


MORTGAGE BONDS 


London and Lancashire Guarantees Prin- 
cipal and Interest 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 29.—The guaranteeing of 
principal and interest on first mortgage bonds 
has been participated in to a limited extent by 
indemnity companies, but one of the biggest 
and broadest steps taken in that direction has 
been advanced in Chicago by the London and 
Lancashire Indemnity Company, which has 
guaranteed the principal and interest on two 
large issues of Bristol & Co., a bond house, 
located at 29 South La Salle street. 

The issues involved are: a $250,000 bond 
issue for the erection of the Ambassador 
Theater, Mansfield and Division streets, and a 
$475,000 issue for the construction of the Grove 
Theater at 7600 Stoney Island avenue. There 
is pending another deal which embraces the 
guarantee of a $4,000,000 issue. 

The plan of the London and Lancashire in- 
cludes the payment of one-half of one per cent 
of the principal sum as premium, and Bristol 
& Company are offering the issues for sale 
with or without the guarantee. In the event 
the guarantee feature is utilized by the pur- 
chaser, the one-half of one per cent is de- 
ducted from the interest which he is to receive. 
The bonds bear seven per cent interest. The 
transaction was arranged through the direct 
activity of Eugene F. Engelhard of H. Dalmar 
& Co. 

Mr. Engelhard, in writing the coverage, was 
called upon to work out the plan in conjunction 
with the London and Lancashire. Stipulations 
insisted upon by the London and Lancashire are 
that adequate fire insurance is carried, and that 
construction of the properties is assured by 
guarantees of the builders through instrumen- 
tality of a surety bond. In the event of default 
on payment of principal and interest, the com- 
pany agrees to pay the interest within thirty 
days after default and the principal sum 
eighteen months after default. Statement to 
this effect is printed on the bonds as they are 
issued. 

Hitherto, the guaranteeing of principal and 
interest has been underwritten by a few com- 
panies but with limitations. The amount cov- 
ered, for instance, was often limited to $25,000 
and to issues of five-year maturities. Other 
companies which have participated in this field 
are the Maryland Casualty, the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty, the Globe Indemnity 
Company and the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 


Maryland Casualty’s Philadelphia Office 


The Maryland Casualty Company will start 
the erection of a new Philadelphia office 
August TS on the site of its present offices. 
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MAY SUSPEND ACT 


Referendum Possible on Missouri 
Compensation Bill 


SIGNATURES TO PETITION OBTAINED 


Papers Will Soon Be Filed with Secretary 
of State 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29.—Maurice J. Cas- 
sidy, secretary of the St. Louis Building 
Trades Council, who has been directing the 
efforts to obtain sufficient signatures to refer- 
endum petitions to suspend the workmen’s 
compensation act passed by the recent Mis- 
souri Legislature, announced, June 27, that the 
required number of signatures had been ob- 
tained and that the petitions will be filed with 
Secretary of State Becker next week. 

Should the signatures be sufficient in num- 
ber and character to comply with the constitu- 
tional requirements of the State, the compen- 
sation act will be automatically suspended un- 
til the voters can pass on it at the next gen- 
eral State election. 

Mr. Cassidy claims that the petitions have 
sufficient signers in fourteen of the State’s 
sixteen Congressional districts. The law re- 
quires but 5 per cent of the votes cast in each 
of eleven of the sixteen Congressional dis- 
tricts. 

This is the third referendum act to be sub- 
mitted to the voters through the initiative and 
referendum act. The first two failed of rati- 
fication. A paid publicity firm solicited the 
signatures for the petitions at so much per 
name. 


Iowa Court Gives No Preference to Public 
Funds in Defunct Banks 


Des Mornes, Towa, June 27.—The Iowa 
Supreme Court refuses to change its ruling 
given, April 17, in the case of the Exchange 
State Bank of Stuart wherein it was decreed 
that public funds have no preference over pri- 
vate deposits in defunct banks. 

The ruling is said to put an end to litiga- 
tion over the preference for public funds. 
They are not subject to petition for rehear- 
ing and the original decision, denying prefer- 
ence, stands as the final ruling of the Iowa 
Supreme Court on that question. 

Speculation is rife as to the effect this deci- 
sion will have over the releasing of several 
million dollars due depositors. Under an Iowa 
law the State Superintendent of Banking is 
made receiver for all State banks that fail. 

Attorney-General Ben. J. Gibson will be 
asked for an opinion as to the method of pro- 
cedure. He is now busy in a case in the Polk 
county district court in which suit has been 
brought to recover State and county funds on 
deposit in the defunct banks through surety 
companies and private bondsmen. 

The suit being tried in the district court is 
entirely separate from the preference suit, but 
its outcome affects the distribution of funds in 
the three closed Des Moines banks. 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc, New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 
American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
merle Hnford National Hartford Casualty Co. 
Ameriean Equitable U. 8. Fire Indemnity Company 


Fidetity-Phenix Stuyvesant of America 
ranse Co. Automobile Insurance 
State Pa. BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C.P.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Associate Actuary 





WASHINGTON, D C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Bullding 

















Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 




















FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


P. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Midland Life Building 
Armour Biv4. & Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


802 Forsyth Bidg. ATLANTA, GA. 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, -6 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 

















Conservation Specialists 


The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 




















Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Serviee in All Branches of Insurance and 

for Pension Plans: Office 
Reorganization. 


Systems and 


New York 











75 Fulton Street 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Goes Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





I, M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and STATISTICIAN 


1606 Bankers’ Trust Bidg 
Philadelphia 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 




















GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


Statisticians 




















CHICAGO 
25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 
FRANK J. IAIGHT T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY CONSULTING ACTUARY 
SS ye a — Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 





50 John St. New York City 
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Banker Arraigns Agents 
(Concluded from page 13) 


panies has been most gratifying, and in almost 
every case reforms urged have been granted. 

Too often agents lack a real knowledge of 
the fundamentals of their business, the rate 
books and standards of the companies, seem- 
ingly, being their only guides. The need for 
co-operation on the part of insurers for mutual 
protection, is the cause of the organizations of 
“mutuals” and other efforts to reduce costs and 
secure satisfactory adjustments. 

I am a thorough believer in organizations, 
and it is through such organization as your 
association that real benefits are to be found. 
Insurance as a business is very technical, and 
for that reason agents require organization, 
and through such organizations agents must 
learn to think, not so much of their companies 
as of the buyers of insurance, and must seek 
to secure more for their customers. Agents, 
after all, must act in a dual capacity, and 
represent, not only their companies, but buyers 
of insurance. 

To cite a case from my own experience: A 
large enterprise, by the employment of ex- 
perts, was able to reduce rates on its build- 
ings from $1.92% to $1.75, and upon stocks of 
industrials, and by so doing last year effected 
a saving of $41,724.14. This saving could have 
easily been effected by an efficient agent prop- 
erly considering the interests of his customer. 


Bank AceEenciEs Not WIsE 

I do not agree with your president that a 
combination of banking and insurance 1s an 
unholy practice, but I do cuestion the wisdom 
of such practice, possibly with the exception 
of some country banks, but even then, all banks 
have enough to do without going into imsur- 
ance, and there is no place where efficiency and 
proficiency are more needed to-day than in 
country banks. Ninety per cent of the failures 
of country banks is due to a lack of the funda- 
mental knowledge of banking. Bankers should 
devote their whole time to banking and I do 
not consider insurance as connected with bank- 
ing. Banks should be neutral when it comes 
to customers’ insurance, and as to agents. 

Banking is a credit business and it would be 
hard to decline credit to a man who brought 
to an agent bank a large line of insurance. We 
bankers find it hard enough to decline credits 
now, without introducing other phases. 

There are many reasons why banks should 
not become agents for insurance companies. 
They should not invade all fields and your 
field is especially technical and highly special- 
ized, requiring study, experience and personal 
attention. 

Centralization has its virtues but can be over- 
done. 

Bankers, under present-day conditions, have 
quite enough territory to cover in their own 
fields of commercial and savings, accounts, real 
estate loans, investments, and trusts, and all 
of their various ramifications certainly to suffi- 
ciently and fully occupy their talents, time and 
abilities, and as in insurance there is great 
need for better training and more intensive 
study of the fundamental principles. 

Bankers can well leave the insurance busi- 
ness to those now devoting their time to it. If 
there was any distinct advantage to accrue to 
the public by such relationship I should favor 
it, but I have, after much thought, failed to 
find where any advantage exists or can be 
developed; while I have seen some real disad- 
vantages both to the banker and to the in- 
surer, 


Agricultural’s Brochure 
The Agricultural Insurance Company, 
Watertown, N. Y., has issued a handsome 
brochure containing illustrations and descrip- 


Seen and Heard at the New England 


Convention 


Edward C. Stone, associate United States 
manager of the Employers Liability, intro- 
duced something novel in the way of opening 
remarks when he said: “The subject I’ve had 
the impertinence to tackle for your benefit is 
‘Insurance and Its Problems.’ ” 

+ © * 


Here’s one on the Scotch people that was 
told by John E. Daniels of Boston, who so 
sucessfully impersonated the fictitious “Sir 
Alexander MacGregor”: A Scotchman went 
to a golf club and, before engaging his cad- 
die, questioned the boy as follows: “Aire ye 
cuid at findin’ balls, m’ lad?” “I am, sir,” 
was the reply. The Scotchman thought a 
moment and then said: “Weel, gang oot an’ 
iind me one, and we'll begin!” 

* & * 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land distributed attractive vanity boxes as 
gifts to the ladies attending the convention. 

oe 


Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, in paying a tribute to 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, said that that official 
was rightfully entitled to write “F. F. F.” 
after his name. Mr. Russell explained that 
the Colonel was “fair, firm and friendly.” 

* * * 

While discussing “District Conferences,” 
Fred R. Smith of Haverhill, Mass., won ap- 
plause for this terse comment: “Little does 
the agent, who follows in the same rut week 
after week, realize how near he is to death’s 
door; for the only difference between the rut 
and the grave is its length and depth.” 


George E. Turner, counsel for the Casualty 
Information Clearing House and partner in the 
well-known law firm of Turner, Adams, Mer- 
rell & Locke, stressed the necessity for ad- 
vertising insurance to both the agents and 
the public when he said: “Public informa- 
tion on insurance has not kept pace with the 
development of insurance itself. To that fact 
is directly traceable the constant badgering 
of the business by legislative bodies; its con- 
stant use as a medium of indirect taxation; 
and the multiplicity of stumbling blocks placed 
in the path of its progress by the demagogue 
and the agitator. We have been content with 
the character of the business, but have neg- 
lected its reputation.” 

* * * 

Spencer Welton, vice-president and “con- 
tact man” of the Fidelity and Deposit, attended 
the convention accompanied by Mrs. Welton 
‘and their daughter. Miss Betty Welton did 
not repeat her many golf successes this time, 
but Mrs. Welton upheld the golf honors of 
the family by sharing first place in the ladies’ 
putting contest with Mrs. J. G. Yost. 

* * © 

Ennis B. Mallette, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Plate Glass Insurance Company, ap- 
peared on the scene with a new Jordan ruad- 
ster that carried himself and W. R. Gilman, 
manager of the casualty department of Root 
& Boyd. 

i 
Winfield A. Reed, of the Phoenix Indemnity, 
and for many years secretary of the New Eng- 
land division of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, was a prominent figure at 
the gathering. 





tions of the various homes occupied by it, from 
its inception at a hotel in Evans Mills (called 
the Old Stone Hotel) to the present modern 
offices recently opened in the civic center of 
Watertown. 


Golf Contest Winners at Portsmouth 


The golf tournament, which was an enter- 
tainment feature during the convention of the 
New England State Associations of Insurance 
Agents, ended on the evening of the first day. 
Many beautiful prizes were awarded and the 
competition was keen. The various events and 
the names of those who won them are as 
follows: 

Men's Low Gross, won by P. A. Goodale; 
A. C. Sanderson, second. 

Men's Low Net, won by L. R. McCormick; 
\W. T. Jordan, second. ne 

Ladies’ Low Gross, won by Mrs. Philip 
Lockwood; Mrs. George Bradburn, second. 

Ladies’ Low Net, won by Mrs. H. M. Lyons. 

Men’s Selected Nine, won by Louis Arnold. 

Ladies’ Selected Nine, won by Mrs. A. C. 
Sanderson. ae 

Men’s Putting Contest, won by R. C. Knox. 

Ladies’ Putting Contest, won by Mrs. 
Spencer Welton and Mrs. J. G. Yost, who 
were tied for first place. 

On Wednesday afternoon of last week, 
those who did not play golf either went on a 
motorboat trip to neighboring islands or took 
part in the bridge tournament which was won 


by Mrs. L. C. Sevard for the ladies, and J. A. 
Martin for the men. 





PERSONAL ITEMS 








President Harry L. Seay of the Southland 
Life Insurance Company left Dallas, June 20, 
for a business trip to New York, taking with 
him his son, who is to spend the summer trav- 
eling in Europe. 


Clarence N. Anderson, general agent for the 
New England Mutual Life at Des Moines, 
was a delegate to the International Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis Clubs at St. Paul. Mr. An- 
derson is district trustee of the Des Moines 
organization and is an enthusiastic worker in 
the promotion of the Kiwanis spirit. 


J. W. Clegg, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, has accepted 
an appointment to the chairmanship of the law 
committee of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters tendered him by Frederick 
G. Pierce, president of the association. 

President George Kuhns of the Bankers Life 
Company recently had the unusual experience 
of hearing a programy by WHO of the Bank- 
ers Life Company, across more than two miles 
of water. It happened at Lake Okoboji in 
Northern Iowa. Mr. Kuhns, on a fishing trip, 
was stopping at Crescent Inn on the southern 
shore of the lake. On a quiet June evening, 
a receiving set in Sunshine Beach, two miles 
across the lake, tuned in on WHO and the 
program was heard very plainly by Mr. Kuhns 
from the porch of the hotel. He called the 
station over long-distance telephone and a 
short time later heard the announcer at WHO 
acknowledge the call. 
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Notes on Selling Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 


Manager, Burglary Department, Fidelity 


HERE is a psychological and a practi- 

cal affinity between banking and 

suretyship which must be fostered by 
surety companies and their agents if the surety 
business is to attain its maximum development. 
Suretyship appeals strongly to the banker—he 
recognizes the protection it affords to accu- 
mulated capital and its assistance in the real- 
ization of new developments. Competition in 
the banking field has become so keen that the 
banker must operate upon certainties as closely 
as possible. Surety bonds help him transform 
unknown, unexpected and unusual losses into 
fixed ascertainable charges. 

Insurance protection is rapidly becoming a 
more commonly recognized element of credit. 
No banker would consider an application for 
credit from a furrier who did not insure his 
stock against loss by fire. Some bankers go 
further and insist upon life insarance in many 
cases. Now it is obvious that a furrier’s entire 
stock might be carried away by burglars—and 
indemnity against loss by burglary is just as 
essential as fire insurance, because an unin- 
sured burglary or robbery of large amount 
might throw the merchant into bankruptcy and 
make it impossible for him to take up his notes 
at the bank on maturity. Dishonesty of trusted 
employees has ruined many merchants and 
manufacturers; and this hazard is’ insurable 
at small cost. The further education of bank- 
ers to the uses of suretyship is entirely in the 
hands of local agents, and the agent who con- 
vinees the bankers in his community that he 
is the best local authority upon surety and in- 


By Joun J. I[aco, 


PART I 


surance matters has opened up a highway to 
success. 

In addition to the 
the bank, he considerable 
amount of prestige in the community. The 
banker is the unofficial adviser and gratuitous 


business received from 


acquires a very 





None of the available textbooks on 
suretyship give any considerable atten- 
tion to bankers’ blanket bonds. Never- 
theless, a detailed knowledge of these 
bonds is of transcending importance to 
surety agents. Practically every surety 
agent is called upon at least 
year to solicit blanket bonds or to com- 
bat vigorous competition for those which 
he already controls. The stakes are 
high because the smallest possible 
blanket bond premium is five hundred 
dollars. 

The author of the 
articles has enjoyed an extensive experi- 


once a 


accompanying 


ence in selling these bonds in collabora- 
tion with local agents, and is by train- 
ing constrained to view the subject from 
a sales angle. Following publication of 
them in THE SPECTATOR, if sufficient in- 
terest is shown, the articles will be col- 
lated in book form. Companies, man- 
agers, general agents and agents who 
are interested are invited to communi- 
cate with the — publishers—Enp1tor’s 


Note. 
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and Deposit Company 


financial 
agent 


consultant of his depositors in all 
matters. His recommendation of an 
carries great weight with local purchasers of 
insurance. He will not withhold his recom- 
mendation if convinced that the agent is 
capable and responsible, because he realizes the 
value of protection afforded his depositors and 
the need of the expert services of an agent. 
In effect, the mere fact that an agent is 
entrusted with the arrangement of the bank’s 
coverage places him well up in the public con- 
fidence. 

The contingent 
obtainable from banks is 
contractor must finance his operations through 
bank credit and the bank can influence the 
placing of surety bonds guaranteeing perform- 
ance of his contracts. Every public official 
must deposit public funds in one or more 
banks in his community. These banks are re- 
quired to furnish depository bonds which guar- 
antee demand payment of the deposits. Fre- 
quently the local bankers have a great deal to 
say in the choice of individuals for 
public offices and obviously they can dictate the 
disposition of the public official bonds. Execu- 
tors, administrators, guardians, trustees and re- 
ceivers in bankruptcy and insolvency enjoy 
closely confidential relations with banks in 
which their trust funds are deposited and their 
surety bonds may often be obtained through a 
bankers’ suggestion. Banks frequently re- 
quire bonds in cases where negotiable instru- 
ments have been lost. Some bank can influence 
the disposition of every surety bond in exist- 


volume of surety business 


unlimited. Every 


suitable 
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ence or at all likely to become fully existent. 

An insurance agent’s account is usually very 
desirable to a bank. The balance is generally 
good and it does not fluctuate nearly as much 
as that of a merchant or professional. Every 
agent has a bank account and his first step in 


the development of business should be the 


acquisition of the surety and insurance protec- 
tion carried by the bank in which he keeps 
his deposit. This little work is undertaken in 
the hope that it may help to that end. 


INSURANCE ONLY CoMPLETE PROTECTION 

The margin of profit in banking as conducted 
to-day is uniformly narrow. Competition is 
diminishing the difference between interest 
paid and interest earned and new banks are 
always springing up to absorb growing de- 
posits. The overhead expense of a bank is 
very closely supervised and continuous efforts 
are made to reduce it to absolute minimum. 
The cost of insurance is usually regarded as 
overhead, but this view is not 
As we pointed out previously, 
losses into 


an item of 
entirely correct. 
insurance transforms unexpected 
fixed charges. Complete insurance protection 
guarantees. satisfactory dividends to bank 
stockholders and steady jobs and _ equitable 
salaries to bank officers and employees. Dis- 
honest employees, burglars, robbers and 
swindlers can in a few moments wipe out the 
swindlers can in a few moments wipe out the 
servative banking. 

Insurance is the only complete protection. 
Bankers are primarily the victims of acts of 
commission. Burglaries, robberies, embezzle- 
ments by trusted employees, forgeries and 
thefts are conceived of human intelligence. A 
fire is the result of carelessness or negligence 
and may be prevented by some mechanical 
device. But a theft-proof bookkeeping sys- 
tem is only a challenge to some potential 
kleptomaniac in the bank’s employ. Steel safes 
and vaults, time-locks, burglar alarms and other 
protective devices are meritorious but not in- 
fallible. What one man can do another can 
undo, and when yeggs burn their way through 
a “burglar-proof” safe, the safe manufac- 
turer cannot be expected to pay the bank the 
value of property stolen. It is not our intention 
to deprecate mechanical safeguards, but we are 
entitled to emphasize the fact that insurance 
is the final and absolute protection, if the cov- 
erage be complete and the amount adequate. 

A bank can purchase a new vault and carry 
its cost price as an asset in its financial state- 
ment under “furniture and fixtures.” 
ance is a more valuable asset than a 
vault, even though its cost may be technically 
considered an “expense” rather 
“asset.” 

Every banker is half sold on the idea of 
insuring. His thoughts on the subject must be 
The 
him the idea of covering every insurable risk 


Tnsur- 
new 


than an 


crystallized. insurance agent must. sell 


to an adequate amount. The banker is a much 
more cautious purchaser than the average busi- 
ness man. He will patiently listen to a dis- 
cussion of policies and premium charges that 


would bore a merchant to distraction. He is 
by training and experience an analyist and will 
take nothing for granted. The agent who 
thoroughly understands his subject, who can 
explain it in a logical, concise fashion, and 
who can sell the banker all the insurance he 
needs at the lowest obtainable cost, will win 
out in spite of other influences. 


DANGERS OF INDIVIDUAL BoNnpDs 


In the early days of suretyship bank em- 
ployees were bonded individually. A bond was 
issued on each person in a specific amount 
and only covered insured acts committed by 
that person. Later, fidelity schedule bonds 
were devised which covered a number of named 
individuals each for a specific amount. When 
an employee left the services of the bank it 
was necessary that his bond be canceled and 
a new one procured for his successor. This 
transfer was often overlooked. 

There were two very serious, and, to many 
banks, costly defects in this procedure. In the 
first place banks usually covered only those 
employees who came in direct contact with 
money. Many bankers considered the bond- 
ing of such employees as telephone operators 
and janitors as wumnecessary and _ ridiculous. 
Such is not the case. Any employee in a 
bank can cause a loss through dishonesty. For 
instance, the bank burglary and robbery pol- 
icy excludes any loss in which any employee 
of the assured is criminally implicated as prin- 
cipal or accessory. Watchmen, janitors, tele- 
phone operators and persons occupying similar 
positions could easily assist outsiders in the 
commission of burglaries and robberies. The 
hank would be unable to collect the loss under 
its policy. Its only recourse would be the 
bonds on implicated employees, and if these 
persons were not bonded or were covered only 
in nominal amounts, the results might be very 
serious. 

A banker cannot guess which of his em- 
ployees may go wrong or how much they may 
steal. Realization of this axiom created a de- 
mand for the bankers’ blanket bond, which, 
subject to its terms, insures against “any dis- 
honest act of any employees, wherever com- 
mitted, and whether committed alone or act- 
ing in collusion with others.” 

Secondly, the amounts of coverage 
fixed by some officer of the bank, and these 
amounts frequently proved hopelessly inade- 
quate. A cashier bonded for $5000 made away 
with $75,000: another cashier bonded for $7- 
500 obtained $113,000; ard in one case a cash- 
ier bonded for $15,000 in collusion with the 
assistant cashier who was covered for $10,000 
stole $758,000. 

In addition to the 


were 


fidelity bonds on em- 
ployees banks were forced to carry burglary 
and robbery policies which sometimes proved 
restricted and unsatisfactory. Forgery insur- 
ance was unobtainable for a long time, and 
uninsured caused trouble and 
disaster. In late years the tendency has been 
toward the development of a single instrument, 


salable only to financial institutions, which 
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other hazards 


combines all necessary protection. The pres- 
ent forms of bankers’ blanket bonds practi- 
cally meet this requirement. 

Bankers’ blanket policies were first offered 
to banks in the United States by underwriters 
at Lloyds in London. These broad coverage 
policies found instant favor with bankers and 
the increasing demand induced surety com- 
panies to meet the competition of Lloyds. The 
bankers’ blanket bonds now written by Amer- 
ican companies are even more liberal than the 
original Lloyds’ policies. 

During the first few years of its existence 
the blanket bond was not a very satisfactory 
instrument. Many claims were filed with the 
sureties for losses which they had not in- 
tended to cover, and numerous textual modi- 
fications of the bond were necessitated. The 
original premium charges were found to be 
inadequate, and substantial increases in rates 
made life unbearable for surety men in the 
field for some time. 

Present conditions are much more satisfac- 
tory. The bond forms now in use have not 
necessitated any recent alterations and rates 
have proven adequate under existing conditions. 
An agent can now sell a blanket bond in the 
reasonable expectation that at anniversary date 
he will not have the painful duty of telling the 
bank that the rates have been increased or of 
persuading some ultra critical bank attorney 
to assent to the attachment of a limiting rider. 
Of course, changing condttions may again 
bring on turmoil and trouble, but let us hope 
the contrary. 


A HypotHeticAL SALE 

This treatise has been prepared to suggest 
workable ideas to surety agents. It is not in- 
tended as an authoritative legal interpreta- 
tion of blanket bonds and should not be con- 
sidered as such. References to forms and rates 
are based upon those in use at the time this 
is printed and are subject to change at any 
time. 

We shall assume that an agent is trying to 
sell a bankers’ blanket bond to one of his local 
hanks. Tt is located in a small town; has good 
safe and vault equipment and fourteen em- 
ployees. At the present time the bank car- 
ries a fidelity schedule bond which covers the 
president in the amount of $10,000; a vice- 
president in like amount: the cashier and two 
tellers for $5000 each; and five clerks and 
bookkeepers in varying amounts of $1000 and 
upward. The total amount of the bonds is 
$35,000 and the annual premium $105. The 
bank also carries a combination burglary and 
robbery policy covering loss not exceeding $25,- 
000, due to either risk and costing $180 per 
vear. A messenger robbery policy of $25,000 
is also carried by the bank and costs $150 per 
vear. So we find that the bank is paying $435 
annually for insurance. 

Our first task is to sell the blanket bond 
idea to some officer, and we had best start with 
the most limited form of bond (No. 2) which 
obviously requires the lowest premium. A 
form 2 bond of $25,000 would cost $700 per 
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vear, and we must prove that the coverage 
afforded py the bankers’ blanket bond is so 
much broader than the combination of poli- 
cies now carried by the bank that the increase 
in premium outlay of $265 is easily justified. 
If the bank takes a blanket bond it can cancel 
all the present policies. 

In the first place the blanket bond provides 
“any dishonest act of any 
employee wherever committed and whether 
acting alone or in collusion with others.” The 
company’s liability for any recoverable loss 
is limited only by the total amount of the bond. 
The bank is not required to specify the names 
of employees, and every person is covered, 
from the president to the office boy. 


indemnity against 


Under its present fidelity schedule a cov- 
erage of $25,000 on each of fourteen persons 
would cost $1050 per year. Every person in 
the bank should be bonded. Surety companies 
have paid many losses due to dishonesty of 
telephone operators, janitors and other em- 
ployees who ordinarily have but little oppor- 
tunity to steal. We ask the cashier to get out 
his burglary and robbery policy and call his 
attention to the clause reading, “The company 
shall not be liable if the assured or any asso- 
ciate in interest, or a regularly employed serv- 
ant or employee of the assured, is criminally 
implicated as principal or accessory in effect- 
ing or attempting to effect the loss.” Any 
employee of the bank could assist the commis- 
sion of a burglary or robbery and, in such a 
case, the bank could not recover under the 
burglary and robbery policy. If the implicated 
employee were not bonded at all or only bonded 
for a small amount, the bank would be in a 
truly unfortunate position. The blanket bond 
covers “any dishonest act of any employee,”’ 
and we have proven that every person in the 
bank’s employ must be bonded in a substantial 
amount. 

This is a repetition of a previous paragraph, 
but is decidedly important and often over- 
looked. 

The bank burglary and robbery policy pro- 
vides indemnity (1) “for all loss by burglary 
of money and securities feloniously abstracted 
during the day or night, from within that part 
of any safe or vault to which the insurance un- 
der this indemnity paragraph I applies, by any 
person or persons who shall have made forc- 
ible entry therein by the use of tools, explo- 
sives, electricity, gas or other chemicals, while 
such safe or vault is duly closed and locked 
and located in the assured’s premises specified 
in the declarations and hereinafter called the 
premises, or located elsewhere after removal 
therefrom by burglars or robbers” and (2) 
“for all loss by robbery of money and securi- 
ties from within any part of the said prem- 
ises occupied by the assured or his officers or 
employees exclusively.” The bank must also 
make policy declarations in respect to safe and 
vault protection, burglar alarms, services of 
watchmen and special locks, because these fac- 
tors materially affect the rate of premium. 

In contrast to this limited and restricted cov- 
erage the bankers’ blanket bond provides in- 
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LETTER V 


COMPINSACHUN INSHURANCE ON A SAW MILL 


Deer Co, 


Alex Sawyer is the prop. of the onli saw mill in this versinity and ever 
sints our state past the compinsachun law I’ve bin after Alex ter take a 
polcy to pertect him frum los in the ervent one or more of his 3 emploies 


wuz hurt. 


Alex is like a hole lot uv other folks and sed all his emploies 


wux xpirts at there jobs and woodnt never got hurt and enyhow if they did 
they woodnt xpect no compinsachun as they hadnt never got none afore 
fer bein hurt and hadnt ever hearn uv the compinsachun law and woodnt 


kno what it ment ef they did. 


I tole Alex the law rekwired him to tak 


out the polcy and he jest laffed and sed that didnt meen no moore than 
the probishun law and woodnt be no beter inforsed. Alex changd his 
toon now sints a State inspekter wuz hear and skairt him neerly to deeth 
and tole him hed hav to tak the polcy or go ter jale or be find or mebbe 


all three. 


So I now inklose Alex aplicashun for the polcy. 


Last weak 


1 of his circle saws run off and cut the foot offen 1 of his sawyers so 
Alex wantz the polcy dated back to tak keer of this feller whitch is alredy 
after him fer compinsachun as he overhearn what the inspekter said to 


Alex. 


If youll rush this polcy to me immediate | kin use it ter sell sum 


compinsachun inshurance to our lokle Rock Quarrie and Krushing Compny 
whitch has a man hurt neerly ever day. 


demnity against any direct loss “through rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny (whether common-law 
or statutory), theft, hold-ap or destruction 
(however or by whomsoever such destruction 
may be caused, and whether it be effected with 
or without violence), while the property is 
actually within any of the offices of the insured 
covered hereunder, or is actually within any 
recognized place of safe deposit within the 
United States; or is actually within the prem- 
ises of any of the insured’s correspondent bank- 
ers within the United States; or is actually 
within the premises of any transfer or regis- 
tration agent within the United States for the 
purpose of exchange, conversion, registration 
or transfer in the usual course of business.” 
A bank cannot procure indemnity against 
loss by larceny, theft or destruction except as 
provided by a bankers’ blanket bond. Fire in- 
surance policies do not cover money and securi- 
ties. The blanket bond insures against direct 
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Yores trooly, 


Sam Rustic, J P, 
Reel Estate, Inshurance, 
Butter, _Eees and fiinasiic 








loss of described property through “destruc- 
tion.” So that the blanket bond gives better 
burglary and robbery coverage than any other 
policy and it also provides invaluable indem- 
nity against loss by larceny, theft and destruc- 
tion. 

Some years ago the cashier of a Western 
bank discovered one monring that the vault 
had been opened and $25,000 of money and 
securities stolen. A thorough investigation 
convinced everyone that none of the bank 
employees were involved and that an actual 
loss had occurred. Someone had been able to 
open the vault door without making “forcible 
entry therein by the use of tools, explosives, 
electricity, etc.,” as provided in the bank burg- 
lary policy. Suspicion rested upon a lock ex- 
pert who had repaired the locks on the vault 
door a short time previous to the loss, but this 
suspicion was never confirmed. At any rate 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Use and Care of Sprinklers 


By Watter O. LiIncoLtn 


It is gratifying to know that the safety 
council in the great work it is doing to 


prevent accidents and fires and save human 
lives and property, has not overlooked the im- 
portance which automatic sprinklers play in 
the conservation of human lives and property, 
and the very important part which alert watch- 
men have in preventing fires and undue losses 
when fires occur in a plant over which they 
are watching. 

3efore taking up the Use and Care of 
Automatic Sprinklers, it might be well to ex- 
plain just what an automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment is and how it functions, because it is 
possible that some of you are not thoroughly 
familiar with the real purpose of sprinklers. 


DEFINE SPRINKLERS 
Briefly speaking, a sprinkler con- 
sists of iron piping filled with water or air, 
and securely fastened to the ceiling. At inter- 
vals of eight or ten feet are attached fusible 
plugs called sprinkler heads each having de- 
flectors which are designed to spray the water. 
You will notice that there are several parts 
to this so-called sprinkler head, all of which 
are encompassed frame. These 
plugs or heads are of different design but all 
have the one purpose—to hold the water in 
check until it is needed, and to release the 
water, allowing it to spray on the fire the in- 
stant there is sufficient heat (about 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit) to the solder holds 
these various parts together. If these pipes 
are to be anything except ornaments, a supply 
of water must be at hand for immediate use 
and of sufficient volume to hold a fire in check 
until the arrival of the fire department. 


system 


within the 


melt which 


WATER SUPPLY 
This water supply usually consists of tank 
supplies located over the roofs of the buildings, 
water or pumps. The water is sup- 
plied through larger pipes called risers to the 


mains 


smaller pipes which are seen on the various 
floors of the building. Located at 
points along the supply pipes or water mains 


various 


are valves which are placed so that the water 
can be shut off at any point in the building, 
or the entire water supply can be shut off. 
Without these valves, the fusing of a sprink- 
ler head or a break or leak in the pipe sys- 
tem would mean that all the water in the 
sprinkler system would have to be drained out 
hefore repairs could be made. One of the im- 
Portant duties of a watchman is to see, when 
he makes his first round, that every valve on 
the system’ is open, because there have been 
numerous where mechanics have 
made repairs to the piping and forgot to open 
the valves after the repairs have been made, 
and when the fire occurred there was no water. 


_— 


instances 


xe atracts from an address under the auspices of the 
‘Newark Safety Council, Tuesday, June 30, 1925. 


Dry VALVES 

It has been mentioned awhile ago that some- 
times these pipes are filled with air instead of 
water. This refers only to the piping which 
extends through the building, and not to the 
supply pipes or risers. The supply pipes or 
mains supply the water to an apparatus which 
is called a dry valve. This dry valve holds 
the water in check until a fire breaks out and 
fuses one or more sprinkler heads, releasing 
the air in the pipes. As the water in the dry 
valve is held in check under air pressure, re- 
leasing the air lowers the pressure to such a 
degree that the water is released from the dry 
valve and rushes through the system and out 
through the fused sprinkler head. It can read- 
ily be seen that it takes longer for the water 
from a dry valve to reach the fire, than when 
the water is already at the sprinkler head ready 
to burst forth. For this reason, this kind of 
system is only used in buildings which are not 
heated, for otherwise the water in the pipes 
would freeze. Dry valves are placed inside 
the building as near the supply main as possible, 
usually in the basement. At this point it 
might be well to suggest to your watchmen 
that when patrolling a building in winter be 
sure that no windows are open to admit cold 
air, but bear in mind that the sprinkler pip- 
ing extends to within three feet of the window 
and if the temperature in the rooms drops 
sufficiently, the water in the sprinkler pipes 
will freeze and burst. This of course is not 
necessary when a dry Dry 
valves, however, contain water also, and heat 
must be supplied to the enclosure where this 
dry valve is installed for otherwise it would 
freeze. Usually a lantern will be sufficient to 
this 
sulated against cold air. 


valve is used. 


heat small enclosure, which is also in- 


ALARMS 

There is one other feature concerning this 
sprinkler system about which nothing has as 
yet been said. That is the alarm systenr. This 
is called the water-flow alarm. It operates on 
an electrical circuit. Inside the large sprink- 
ler risers, preferably near the supply tanks, 
and sometimes in each section or possibly on 
each floor, is what is known as an alarm valve. 
Suffice it to say that this alarm valve is a check 
valve which permits water to flow but one 
way through the pipe. Attached to the flap- 
per of the check valve is a mechanism called 
a circuit closer and operates in this fashion. 
When the water begins to flow with 
degree of volume (such as when a sprinkler 
head fuses) this flapper is raised up and in do- 
ing so operates a contrivance which makes an 
This electrical contact acts 
the same as when you press a button to make 


any 


electrical contact. 


a doorbell ring, and rings a gong in the engine 
Without 
an alarm system, a fire could occur, water 


room of the building or elsewhere. 


could flow continuously from the sprinkler pip- 
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ing, and no one would know anything about it 
until discovered by the watchman or when the 
first employee arrived in the morning, unless 
of course the water flowed outside of the build- 
ing and was observed by some passerby. This 
alarm system is the watchman’s best friend— 
it works when the watchman might be at some 
remote part of the plant, for even though the 
watchman might discover a fire, it sometimes 
takes valuable minutes to reach the nearest 
fire alarm box and in the meantime the fire 
may be gaining headway, but the water-flow 
alarm if properly working sends in an imme- 
diate alarm. Whenever a watchman hears this 
gong ringing, he knows immediately that there 
is a fire in the plant. It is his duty to sup- 
plement this alarm by ringing in an alarm to 
the fire department. 


WaTCHMAN’S DUTIES 

Every night watchman should be impressed 
with the strict necessity of giving the alarm 
of fire the very first thing after the fire has 
been discovered, before trying to put out the 
fire himself. He should preferably use the 
manually operated telegraph alarm instead of 
the telephone. By this is meant, always give 
preference to the fire alarnr box located in 
the building instead of telephoning. If the 
sprinkler alarm gong rings, never shut off the 
water to stop the ringing. Find the cause of 
the alarm. If there is a fire, first turn in an 
alarm and aid the firemen when they come. 
There will of course be an interval between 
sending in the alarm avid the arrival of the 
fire department. It is during this period that 
a watchman has ample time to show his intelli- 
gence and experience and just the stuff of 
which he is made. If he is a “scared cat” he 
will probably run rings around himself, spill 
all the water out of the fire pails, fall down 
the stairs, turn off the lights or a hundred 
things he ought not to do. But if he is really 
fitted for the job, he will unlock the doors for 
the firemen so as not to hamper them, turn on 
the hall lights, use the fire pails and extinguish- 
ers and if necessary stretch out the hose from 
the standpipe and get busy with the water. 
For a man who can get around without the 
aid of crutches, all these things can be accom- 
plished almost as quickly as it takes to tell 
about them, providing of course that the watch- 
man has been trained in his duties and has 
taken part in the fire drills of the factory 
employees. Aside from watching a cow try 
to climb a telegraph pole, there is no more 
amusing spectacle than watching an inexperi- 
enced person try to throw water effectively on 
a fire from a fire bucket. The water goes 
everywhere except on the fire. The same thing 
applies to the fire extinguishers. If it is of 
the type which requires that the top be screwed 
down, the operator is sure to turn it upside 
It is a big mistake to 
have two or more extinguishers of the same 
general appearance, but operating differently, 
in the same building. It would be well for 
every watchman to practice these tricks be- 


down, or vice versa. 


fore the fire occurs. 
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Successful Agent Is More Than a Mere Order 
Taker or Even a Mere Salesman 


By Josep R. Witson, 


Manager, Development Division Maryland Casualty Company; Author “Surety and Casualty 
Salesmanship” 


If our ancestors could be transported into 
the midst of modern, every-day worldly activi- 
ties, they would stand aghast over the changed 
conditions in every vocation of life. They 
would be amazed at present-day methods. 
They would be startled at the innovations which 
have been introduced everywhere and at the 
twentieth century way of doing things. They 
would soon realize that because of the march 
of progress, no great railroad system can now 
be operated on a single, narrow gauge track. 
The old-fashioned stage coach is inadequate 
for interstate transportation. Surface trolley 
cars are unable to handle the rapidly increas- 
ing traffic of our great cities. Dories and fish- 
ing smacks cannot accommodate our shipping 
trade. Quill pens are no longer adequate for 
the correspondence of our great business in- 
stitutions. Agricultural operations cannot be 
conducted with the aid solely of old-time hand 
implements used by farmers in former days. 
Even the transmission of messages by wire, 
quick and rapid as this system now is, fails 
to meet all modern demands. No branch of 
human endeavor can be conducted successfully 
by the methods our forefathers used. The 
efficient railroad system is equipped with stand- 
ard gauge, double or quadruple tracks, mon- 
ster locomotives and improved rolling stock. 
The stage coach has been supplanted by the 
lightning express trains. The trolley cars have 
been supplemented by transportation facili- 
ties both under and above ground. Frail water 
craft have given away to monster sea-going 
ships. Typewriters now do the work of many 
pens. The ground is tilled by huge labor- and 
time-saving machines. The wireless telegraph 
and telephone have come into use to augment 
our means for sending messages. In every 
branch of human endeavor time- and labor- 
saving machinery, productive systems and other 
devices have been introduced. What do all 
these changes mean? Increased efficiency. 
They mean ability to meet the increasingly 
exacting demands of the public for prompt, 
complete service. 


EssENTIAL IN INSURANCE 

The adoption of modern methods is just as 
essential in the conduct of an insurance agency 
as it is in connection with other vocations. 
Adequate insurance protection safeguards every 
branch of business because it covers all 
possible hazards. Hence the successful insur- 
ance man must be equipped to render a ser- 
vice which was never even dreamed of in the 
days of stage coaches, quill pens and other 
long out-of-date and inadequate 
equipment. 

In former days the man with plenty of 
energy, a gift of gab, reasonably good per- 
sonal appearance and a rate book in his pocket 


business 


was turned loose to peddle insurance policies 
among his friends and acquaintances. Often 
they got away with it. Many men who started 
as insurance “peddlers” are shining lights in 
the insurance profession to-day. Their growth, 
their success has come as a result of clos% 
intelligent application; a thorough study of 
the insurance needs of the public; keeping 
abreast of the times; a service which the 
assured is now demanding to an increasing 
extent. Although great progress has been 
made—is being made each day—the field devel- 
opment methods of the insurance profession 
as a whole have not yet reached that high 
standard of- productive efficiency and _ service 
which the needs of the insuring public demand. 
There are many insurance men who, because 
they realize their own responsibility, are meet- 
ing the requirements of the situation ade- 
quately, but with the rank and file there is 
still room for growth. 


THE INSURANCE PROFESSION 

In the December 4, 1924, issue of THE 
SPECTATOR appeared an article in which I dis- 
cussed the “Importance of the Insurance Pro- 
fession.” In that article I took the position 
that no man should be licensed as an insur- 
ance agent until he has proved his ability prop- 
erly to represent his company and serve the 
public in connection with its insurance needs. 
I contended that insurance, in all its branches, 
should be placed on the same high level which 
is required in the other professions. I called 
attention to the fact that we sell protective 
service. This service safeguards cash capital; 
corporate and personal investments; preserves 
credit; protects governments; minimizes prop- 
erty damage; guards life and limb: stabilizes 
human undertakings: preserves our homes; 
makes modern business possible. 

In order to render adequate service we must, 
of course, be thoroughly familiar with the 
classes of protection we sell. We must know 
the needs of those whom we seek to serve. 
We must be competent salesmen in order to 
present convincingly the protective proposition 
which we offer. But we cannot render the 
necessary service unless we are prepared to 
make our service complete in every detail. 

No insurance service is complete unless it 
provides protection for every insurable hazard 
which exists in connection with the business 
or other interests of the assured. What, then, 
must the insurance agent or solicitor be and 
what must he do in order to completely serve 
the public? He must be an insurance coun- 
As such he must analyze all the in- 
surance requirements of his prospects and 
clients; must suggest all those forms of cov- 
erage which they should have for their com- 
plete protection; must make it as easy as 


selor. 
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possible for each assured to avail himself of 
the necessary forms of coverage, and must see 
to it that the protection provided is continu- 
ous. 

Complete insurance service includes the ade- 
quate coverage of all insurable hazards. 

Continuous insurance service involves con- 
stant, careful individual attention to all the 
interests of clients, beginning with the issu- 
ance of the first policy or bond and _ being 
maintained so long as any form remains in 
force. 


CoMPLETE SERVICE 

In order to distribute their business among 
a number of agents whom the assured desires 
for diplomatic reasons to favor, a large per 
cent of business men divide their insurance 
patronage. As the necessity for adequate cov- 
erage under all forms of insurance, including 
fire, casualty, bonding and other lines which 
may be applicable to their individual require- 
ments, is more and more recognized, the de- 
mand for complete insurance service is becom- 
ing more general. The business public is real- 
izing that they can use to best advantage the 
services of an insurance agency which is 
equipped to handle all insurance matters. The 
agent or broker who establishes the relation- 
ship of insurance counselor, therefore, can hope 
to be entrusted with all the insurance business 
which the client controls. He will then be 
prepared to see to it that the assured is com- 
pletely safeguarded by all the protective forms 
of coverage which are applicable to the client’s 
business: that the penalty of each form is suffi- 
cient to meet every contingency; that the latest 
and most complete forms of coverage are pro- 
vided; that expirations are protected. Result- 
ing benefits to agents, brokers and clients are 
evident. 


Wuat AcEent SHovtp Do 

What should the agent do in order to estab- 
lish for himself the position of insurance 
counselor? He should make a complete sur- 
vey or analysis of the insurance needs of the 
assured. This should include an analysis of 
the forms already in force and those the addi- 
tion of which is necessary to give the assured 
the benefit of full protection covering all in- 
surable hazards. 

The survey of the coverage in force should 
show whether the policies and bonds are in 
proper form and in adequate amounts. What 
additional forms the assured needs and_ the 
necessary penalty of each should be revealed. 
Such an analysis will enable the agent of 
broker to give the assured a complete survey 
of existing coverages and of additional needs, 
together with recommendations concerning 
possible necessary amendments to present 
classes of protection. 

All the facts concerning existing coverage 
and further insurance needs disclosed by the 
analysis, should be presented to the client by 
the agent or broker. Thus will the assured 
be provided with complete, expert informa- 
tion of inestimable value to him, and the agent 
or broker will have a guide to direct his own 
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future efforts to sell the amended and addi- 
tional forms of coverage the necessity for 
which has been revealed by the survey. 


Pusiic NEED 

Although the business public is gaining a 
jar more complete knowledge of insurance than 
in former years, many business men know 
nothing about many available forms of pro- 
tection. They recognize their value when it 
js explained. Many are not aware of even the 
existence of some of their insurable hazards. 
Others do not know exactly what forms of 
protection they already carry. They will all 
appreciate the service of an experienced in- 
surance counselor. 

I will not here do more than outline the 
character of service, the value of which I 
have emphasized. Many insurance men are 
following the course I have proposed. They 
are doing so with increasing profit to them- 
selves and with growing appreciation on the 
part of their clients. 

Surveys of insurance requirements are of 
special value to those business concerns which 
do not themselves employ experts to look after 
their insurance needs. The system suggested, 
therefore, is applicable to communities of all 
sizes. 

Necessity APPRECIATED 


The absolute necessity for adequate insur- 
ance protection as provided by the casualty 
and bonding companies as well as by the fire 
companies, is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated by the public. As insurance and _ its 
practically unlimited protection possibilities is 
becoming more generally understood in all lines 
of business, the need for insurance counselors 
is apparent. The field for profit by fully 
equipped insurance men who are not mere 
order takers or even mere salesmen is con- 
stantly widening. The insurance agent or 
broker who is prepared to completely diagnose 
the needs of his prospects and clients, who 
is equipped to provide all the classes of pro- 
tection for which those needs call, and who 
sees to it that those needs are not only fully 
met by such forms of coverage as are initially 
required, but are constantly cared for by pre- 
venting lapses in policies and bonds, by apply- 
ing more advantageous forms as they are is- 
sued by the companies—in brief, byt taking con- 
stant and continued care of all the insurance 
needs of their clients, is the man who will 
teap the maximum benefits in commissions. 
He will be the one who renders such complete 
service as the public has a right to demand. 

Insurance as a profession has far outgrown 
the peddling methods of former days. The 
system or lack of system for selling insurance 
which was followed in ye olden times is as 
totally inadequate to meet modern require- 
ments as would the ancient forms of business 
and transportation equipment fall short of 
Present-day necessities. Insurance men who 
let well enough alone and spend their time in 
a hit-or-miss solicitation of business, will soon 
wake up to see their more aggressive competi- 
tors passing them by in rapid succession. We 


sell what every financier, business man, pro- 
fessional man and other citizen needs. We 
must meet those needs completely if we would 
serve them and ourselves adequately. 


Notes on Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 
(Concluded from page 20) 
this bank sustained a loss of $25,000, which 
was not recoverable under its burglary policy. 
This loss would have been covered under a 
blanket bond. 

The third insuring clause of the blanket 
bond reads: “Through robbery, larceny 
(whether common-law or statutory), theft or 
holdup by whomsoever committed while the 
property is in transit within twenty miles of 
any of the insured’s offices covered hereunder 
and in the custody of any of the employees 
or through negligence on the part of any of 
the employees having custody of the property 
while in transit as aforesaid. The property 
shall be deemed to be in transit from the mo- 
ment the transporting employee or employees 
actually depart fromr the office or premises 
at which the property shall be received up to 
the moment of delivery at its destination.” 
This is perfectly clear. 

Tn contrast to this broad, 
coverage the messenger robbery policy now 
carried by the bank only insures against loss 
by robbery which is defined in this policy as: 
“A felonious and forcible taking of property 
by violence inflicted upon a custodian; or by 
putting him in fear of violence; or by an 
overt felonious act committed in the presence 
of a custodian and of which he was actually 
cognizant; or a felonious and forcible taking 
of property from the person or direct care 
and custody of a custodian, who, while having 
custody of property covered hereby, has been 
killed or rendered unconscious by injuries in- 
flicted maliciously or sustained accidentally.” 

The blanket bond not only covers loss by 
robbery, but also by larceny, or theft or hy 
negligence of the employees who have custody 
of the property. 

Some bankers feel that a blanket bond is 
“too expensive” and by that they mean the 
premium is too large in proportion to the cov- 
erage afforded. Consider the specific bank we 
have been discussing. A fidelity schedule bond 
covering each of fourteen persons in the 
amount of $25,000 would cost $1050 per year. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars burglary and rob- 
bery insurance would cost $180 per year, and a 
messenger robbery policy of $25,000 would cost 
$150 annually. The yearly cost to the bank 
of such a combination of specific coverage 
would be $1380. The blanket bond would give 
all the insurance afforded by the combination 
we have described and in addition other in- 
valuable indemnity not obtainable under any 
other insurance policy and the annual premium 
for the blanket bond is only $700. The blanket 
bond is relatively the cheapest insurance pol- 
icy available to banks. 

By purchasing the blanket bond, our 
mythical bank can greatly broaden its fidelity, 
burglary, interior robbery, and messenger rob- 
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Practice of 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 


A treatise upon the necessity for and 
development of workmen's compensation 
insurance, together with much inform:- 
tion as to its practice. 


By Saul B. Ackerman 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 
New York University 





A New and Comprehensive Book 
Just Published 





If you are a broker or agent selling 
Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, can you offer the following 
services? 

1. Explain the important provisions 


of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws in the United States. 


2. Assist an injured employee to 
present his case before a Com- 
mission. 

3. Advise an employee concerning 
rehabilitation. 


4. Explain the important Work- 
men’s Compensation legal de- 


cisions. 

5. Explain how a manual rate is 
made. 

6. Outline a campaign for accident 
prevention. 


7. Explain to an insured how he 
can reduce his rate by properly 
improving the physical condi- 
tion of his plant. 

8. Explain to an insured how his 
rate is computed in accordance 
with the Experience Rating 
Plan. 


These topics and many others are 
discussed in detail in the new book 
entitled ‘‘Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance’ just published 
by The Spectator Company, and 
written by S. B. Ackerman, As- 
sistant Professor of Insurance of 
New York University. 


Every one having to do with Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, in 
any way, will find this a most use- 
ful work, as it contains information 
upon every phase of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. 


Price per copy $4.00 


Bound in cloth 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


bery coverage and in addition obtain other 
forms of indemnity which cannot be purchased 
specifically. The additional outlay of $265 is 
insignificant in comparison with the additional 
insurance secured. If it were three times $265, 
it would still appear insignificant. 

By purchasing fidelity and burglary and rob- 
bety insurance, the bank acknowledges its be- 
lief that it cannot afford to bear its own risk 
of loss. This thought must be followed to its 
logical conclusion. A bank should cover every 
insurable risk or carry no insurance at all. 

Form No. 2 blanket bond may be greatly 
broadened by the addition of a “misplacement 
rider” for which an additional premium charge 
is made. This rider extends the insurance un- 
der the second insuring clause (covering prop- 
erty with the bank or within the premises of 
correspondents, transfer or registration agen- 
cies, and places of safe deposit) to include loss 
of property by misplacement. From the very 
meaning of the term “misplacement” the cov- 
erage can only refer to losses of tangible, 
identifiable property. A great deal of harm has 
been done by surety agents who have informed 








LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 


Is it a good thing for the proceeds of life 
insurance policies to be handled In Trust? 


Life insurance companies and their agents are interested in the welfare of the Beneficiary, as 


for In Trust. 


Over Sixty Years in Business. 





3,500,000 Lives. 
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One method is to have payments made by Annuities or Monthly Installments. D 
satisfactory arrangement is to have the money go into Trust, administered through a reliable 
Trust Company or Bank Trust Department. 


This subject is fully treated in the John Hancock book entitled “Estate Conservation and Life 
Insurance Trusts’ which will be sent on request. 
Now 
Insuring Over Two Billion Dollars on 





well as the insured during his life. Where arrangements have been made for the insurance to be 
paid in a lump sun, it is manifestly a good thing for the Beneficiary to have the money cared 


Almost every lawyer, banker and business man knows of cases where insurance money left for 
wife and children has been dissipated. Do you want yours to take this route? 
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Losses paid since organization over 62 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


The fire insurance agent who does 
not have a life insurance company 
contract is overlooking a nice in- 
come each year. Life insurance can 
be handled in your agency with very 
little additional cost which leaves 
practically all of the commission on 
life business a profit to you. 


For particulars in regard to our con- 
tracts address 











Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





| Frederic H. Rhodes, President | 





This Company has always pursued those policies 
in the conduct of its business that have given it 
a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to 
its policyholders. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and en- 
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ewe A. O. HUGHES, Vice-Pres. couragement to its representatives to develop 
my of- in charge of Agencies and hold their business. 
Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer 
full protection, safeguarding, at the same time 
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$35; pat out of every ten are not only afraid to die, the importance of making the most of his mental 
) in 1024. | they are afraid to live. They have a “fear complex” equipment. ‘The little book entitled ‘“The Prosper- 


about as follows: ‘‘Die early—and my family might 
be helpless; die late—and my own latter days might 
find me helpless.”’ 
cf 
HE tenth man 
isn’t atraid, because he has arranged to pay 
his debts and keep his children in school. He feels 
that his sins will be forgiven because he has lived up 
to his responsibilities to the best of his ability. 


ANP that is 


the WHY of life insurance. It takes a lot of 
the fear out of life and death both. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 





Springfield, Illinois 











ous Agent” deals with this subject in a practical way. 
It tells how the life underwriter can read his own mind 
and understand the minds of other people. It tells 
how his mental faculties can be developed and utilized 
in such a way as to increase his efficiency and con- 
sequently his earnings. 
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Cloth Binding, $1.50 Paper Binding, $1.00 
Discount in Quantities 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. GOOD AGENTS in 
of Illinois Wanted by 
A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 SOUTHE RN UNION 
Every Desirable Provision ‘ 4 
Contained in our Policies Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Peoples Life Bldg. of 
Chicago FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. J } 
R. P. SHEPHERD, Ph. D., Educational Director A Progressive Texas Company i 
HANCE ~ : : 
YOUR C Dy State Mutual Life Assurance Co. | | 
To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a ap of Worcester, Massachusetts 
young life insurance company; one of the INCORPORATED 1844 
kind where personality and hard work will A RECORD OF 80 YEARS OF ACTIVE BUSINESS 
receive a visible reward. noted for strict adherence to the principles of pure mutuality and a recent E 
- growth indicated by the fact that the Company has doubled in size in less ri 
Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, than seven and one-half years. : 
New York City. D. W. Carter, Secretary D. H. Wright, President 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 4 
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Civilization Follows The Flag 


But 


The Flag Follows The Missionary 


In the same degree that 
the missionary preaches 
righteousness (right living) 


The 
Life Insurance Agent Is 
also a Missionary Preaching 
Salvation from Ignorance 
and Shortsightedness. 











‘Righteousness Exalteth a Nation’’ 


Likewise 


Life Insurance Enriches a Nation 


The 
INTER -SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


Equips its missionaries (agents) with policy contracts _ 
designed to meet the need of every eligible individual 
and also the need of every individual group on the 
basis of Stewardship (Service). 
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The 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











—Is A Good Company— 


Clean—Strong—Progressive 


If you are a clean, strong, progressive agent we may have a place for you. 








The Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


F Des Moines, Iowa 


STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
Over $19,000,000.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
Over $138,000,000.00 


A. C. Tucker, President 
D. C. Costello, Secretary 


Wm. Koch, Vice-Pres. 














THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa- 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit ee who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 
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PUBLIC LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


ALFRED CLOVER 


CHAIRMAN BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


Non Assessable Policies 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Keystone Indemnity 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE and PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





R. A. CHASE 
President 


Otis Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Representatives desired in Pennsylvania and Maryland 




















AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 
A NEW, COMPLETE, STANDARD TREATISE 


Ideal for Agents, Brokers, Adjusters and Underwriters. 
A Handy Reference Book for all Fields of Automobile 
Insurance. 


Covering this unique and ideally arranged book The Eastern 
Underwriter says it is ‘‘Written in his best and cleverest vein 
by one of the country’s leading experts on the subject.” 

This excellent reference and text-book has been written in 
non-technical language, to fill a long-felt need for some standard 
work on automobile insurance—a book that will be of use to 
the man in the field as well as the man in the office. This book 
will save endless correspondence between the agent and the 
home office on matters pertaining to special coverages, policy 
features, how to insure unusual risks, fleet rating, etc. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PROTECTION? 


These and many other matters are carefully explained in 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


A separate chapter is devoted to SALES METHODS in use 
by successful agents and brokers in various parts of the country. 

A prominent claims man has said: ‘I have read Automobile 
Insurance and it has given me a better understanding of some 
automobile insurance problems than I was able to gather 
during many years of practical claims experience.” 

It is an ideal book for young people in insurance offices, who 
are anxious to broaden their knowledge of automobile insurance. 


LEND THEM A HELPING HAND! 
Price per copy, $3.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
+New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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